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To achieve total environmental con- 
trol, everything must work con- 
stantly to enhance man's activities, 
not just support them. His working 
area must function, not merely en 
close* And probably no area can 
make a larger contribution to envi- 
ronmental control than the ceiling. 
For here you find the most logical 
place to house functions such as 
lighting, air distribution, acoustical 
control, and fire protection. 

But this Armstrong O60 Lumi- 
naire Ceiling System goes far be- 
yond housing diverse functions. It 
has been imaginatively engineered 
to combine all these operations in a 
boldly original, single system that 
performs its tasks with new highs in 
overall efficiency. 

Take lighting as an example. The 
unique, V-shaped lighting modules 
have far more reflective surface than 
conventional fixtures. They deliver 
more of the light they generate 
down to the working level. Conse- 
quently you achieve the desired in- 
tensity of light with fewer lamps, 




Hera, on « continental shelf, is an imaginative 
glimpse at whet a corporate headquarters might 
look like in years to come. On the balcony level 
at the right, comfortable lounges await visitors, 
and a key executives office, complete with a 
"think- walk." allows visual access to the work- 
ings of his managers. below. Mechanical walk- 
ways carry personnel to various locations within 
the structure. Other conveyances speed from 
one unit to another within the undersea com 
pie* This totally controlled environment will 
successfully house many people using diverse 
forms of electronic technology. 



fewer replacements* and less watt- 
age. And you don't have to con- 
tend with harsh glare or unnatural 
shadows. 

In air distribution, the ceiling sys- 
tem operates on another more-for- 
u>tu -money concept. Conditional 
air can be fed into a room through 
thousands of perforations in each 
ceiling panel, It enters silently, 
evenly, and without a suggestion of 
draft. Or, depending on your needs 
and structure, air may enter the 




loom hom linear diflusers built 
light into i he ceiling's suspension 
^wem ... so as not to intrude on 
Lufflinaire*s striking good looks. 
With flexibility like this, air distri- 
bution can be tailored precisely to 
your needs— often at a significant 
saving over conventional methods. 

The efficiency story goes on into 
the areas of acoustical control and 
rated fire protection. But you know 
the basic premise. By fusing these 
functions into a bold, new single 
system, the Luminaire Ceiling Sys- 
tem does more work to create a total 
environment at an overall lower 
cost. It also offers endless design 
possibilities in combining lighting 
modules with flat panels. A copy of 
our booklet "How to get more use- 
ful work out of a ceiling . . . and 
save money doing it" will give you 
;i ioi more details. Ask for it. Write 
Armstrong, 4201 Mercantile Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17604. 

S — X CEILING SYSTEMS BY 

(Armstrong 




Be thankful 



(Start out the New Year by thanking last year's customers— by phone.) 

The Long Distance telephone message is a natural 
for business diplomacy* It's personal, immediate, 
memorable, efficient. It's the way things are done 
when you want to do them up right. Put in a good 
word to someone, today. 
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BUSINESS: A LOOK AHEAD 

New process expands market for cotton; more construction 
uses found for lasers; banking group launches urban effort 

How businessmen can swing votes 

A recent election proves what industry leaders can do if 
they pull together— and hard— to elect good legislators 

Where spending could be cut 

Poll of thousands of businessmen all over the country 
shows federal economy demand, pinpoints where to trim 
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who has made a business and literary success in publishing 
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Aramco and Saudi Arabia have found way to make oil yield 
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Art BuchwalcTs political prognostications 

Noted political satirist and seer reveals what coming year 
holds for candidates, and the republic, as elections loom 

TOMORROW'S BUSINESSMEN: Get 'em young 

Democrats don't have a lock on Uie "youth vote" anymore; 
it's "independent/' and both parties work hard to corral it 

Election pace 

National Park Service is promoting an outdoor sport that 
might hold best idea yet for the way Washington should run 
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AND THINGS HAPPEN 



When a national issue is brought out into the open and 
put under the spotlight, at a national conference — and 
when the issue is fully explored and freely discussed 
from all sides by businessmen, scholars and experts on 
the subject Ihin^s of far-reaching importance happen. 

Thinking is stimulated, Action, in the public interest, 
is encouraged. 

People Learn the Facts 

For example, when the National Chamber conducted a 
national conference on "Guaranteed Income." a while 
back, here is what happened : 

--The issue was clarified. The advantages and 
disadvantages of the *' Guaranteed Income" proposal 
were weighed and considered. 

- The men and women who participated in the 
conference, and who were particularly interested in the 
question, learned far more about it than they had 
ever known before. 

The conference generated news and editorials in the 
press and over the air. and thought leaders in every part 
of the country learned more about "Guaranteed Income" 
and its significance than they had ever known before. 

—The published proceedings of the conference put. the 
facts and background information about the issue into 
t he hands of government officials, business and 
professional leaders, community leaders, and others 
who influence the formulation of public policy. 

All this ties in with one of the basic purposes of the 
Nat ional Chamber, which is : "to concentrate public 
opinion and action on questions relating to economic, 
civic and public welfare." 

A New Program 

To advance this purpose, the Nat ional Chamber, in 
1068, will sponsor a series of NATIONAL BUSINESS 
CONFERENCES on major issues and problems. 



1968 NATIONAL BUSINESS CONFERENCES 

Date Place Subject 

Jan. 16 St. Louis, Mo. "Modernizing State and 

Local Government" 

Feb. 14 Washington, D.C. "The Taxpayer's Stake 

in Tax Reform** 

Mar. 26 Washington, D.C. "The Urban Poor; Manpower 
-27 and Consumer Potentiate" 

Apr. 10 Washington, D.C. "Federal Spending— 

Crisis of Priorities" 

May 21 Minneapolis, Minn. "Developing a Foreign Trade 

Policy for U.S. Business Growth" 

May 23 Detroit, Mich, " Busi ness and t he 

Urban Crisis" 

June 5 Washington, D.C- "Business-Consumer Relations 

in a Complex Society" 

July 24 Washington, D.C. "Business Solutions to National 

Emergency Labor Disputes" 

Aug. 13 Dallas, Texas "Impact of Urban Pollution on 

Business" ( Business Solutions to 
Air, Water, Solid Waste, 
and Noise Problems I 



Sept. 16 Denver, Colo. 



"Kdueation for the Changing 
World of Work" 



Oct. 23 Washington, D.C. "Business Planning for 

Tomorrow's Environment" 

Nov. 14 Washington, D.C. "Pensions : The Future of Public, 

Private, and Individual Plans" 

Dec. 4 Washington, D.C. "Is Public Welfare Meeting 

America's Needs?" 

For detailed information about any one, or all, 
of these conferences, write : 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 




Know any other blue chips 
that come in 21 colors? 

For years, Cadillac has retained a higher 
percentage of its original cost than any 
car built in America. And thisgreat value 
story keeps getting better! Latest chap- 
ter: a totally new 472 engine— largest, 
smoothest V-8 ever put into a produc- 
tion motor car For the executive who 
needs and deserves the best, a 1968 
Cadillac is truly a sensible investment. 
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WASHINGTON: A LOOK AHEAD 



To strains of "Hail to the Chief/' Lyn 

don B. Johnson loped into the ornate East Room 
of the White House and squinted into the glare 
of TV lights. 

Occasion: Signing of the bill to set up a 
National Commission on Product Safety. 

Objective: To launch a new push for so-called 
consumer-protection legislation. 

Technique: Melodrama, scare talk, political 
exaggeration. 

On the meat inspection bill— since passed— 
LBJ intoned: "Nobody in this country ought 
ever to take a chance on eating filthy meat 
from filthy packing houses. It doesn't make 
any difference how powerful the meat lobby is." 

On pipeline safety: "We don't want gas- 
filled pipes bursting in our homes , . , causing 
a major tragedy/' 

On land sale legislation: "We need to crack 
down on the con man . , , who preys on the 
defenseless (who) wind up in a useless swamp 
with a piece of no-good land, or they wind up 
in a worthless shack/' 

With today's gadgetry, our "homes can be 
more dangerous than a booby-trapped mine- 
field," he declared. 

Thus the President of the United States 
broadcast to all America the supposed hazards 
of modern life. 

Betty Furness, the President's special assis- 
tant for consumer affairs, likewise, recently 
chirped: It's "a side effect of our affluent 
society that the more prosperous the economy, 
the more snares and delusions are set for the 
consumer/' 

Listening to them, you'd think the world has 
turned back to bygone days of open quackery, 
of the cure-all elrxer touted to ward off cholera, 
dyspepsia and insanity. In fact, however, we've 
come a long way since Commodore Vanderbilt 
said: "The public be damned/' 



But political concern over consumers is at a 
shrill pitch. Consumer legislation likely will get 
priority attention in '68. 

The last Congress spent stormy sessions over 
auto safety and new rules for packaging and 
labeling. And 1967 brought laws for Commis 
sion on Product Safety, flammable fabrics and 
meat inspection. 

President Johnson still wants what Betty Fur- 
ness terms, "the most ambitious and most com- 
prehensive consumers' program a President has 
every presented to Congress/' And such laws 
don't raid the Treasury, as LBJ has pointed 
out. 

Without doubt Congress in '68 will concern- 
trate on measures to: 

1. Make lenders and merchants selling on in- 
stallment give buyers a full breakdown of credit 
charges. Fight over so-called truth-in-lending 
bill will center on whether regulations would 
cover even stores' hard-to-figure revolving 
charge account rates. 

2. Set tougher design and construction rules 
for natural gas pipelines. 

3. Guard against threat of future widespread 
electric power blackouts. A radical measure to 
force industry reorganization is pending. 

4. Require full disclosure on interstate sales of 
land. 

5. Set safety standards for medical devices and 
clinical laboratories. 

6. Establish safeguards against radiation in 
hospital, factory and home. 

In addition, other consumer laws will be 
pushed mainly by Senator Magnuson of Wash- 
ington, who chairs the Commerce Committee 
and its consumer subcommittee. He's getting 
reputation as consumer champion, even will 
publish a new book on consumer hazards in 
May, to help his re-election campaign along, 

Magnuson will go after auto insurance this 
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year; says his investigators find "discrimina- 
tory and sharp underwriting practices." 

Hell also press for big Department of Trans- 
portation probe of how auto accident victims 
are paid, as well as present government super- 
vision of auto insurance. 

Other measures to watch for: 

1, Legislation to give buyers a chance to change 
their minds after purchasing items from door 
to-door salesmen— a kind of cooling off period. 

2, Legislation to make industry give full terms 
of any warranty or guarantee. As one Senate 
aide put it. too many guarantees cover "only 
the most fragile component and the product to 
be repaired must be mailed at consumers ex- 
pense to the factory in Keokuk, and labor is 
extra." 

3, Legislation either to ban cigaret advertising 
or make advertisers tell tar and nicotine con- 
tent. 

One goal in back of minds of professional 
consumer Ralph Nader, Magnuson and others 
is more quality control, more standards through- 
out industry, 

This is so even though quality is being 
stressed more than ever in industry, Quality 
conscious pharmaceutical houses, for example, 
routinely make as many as 600 inspections and 
tests before a drug is put on sale. American 
industry has developed some 500 voluntary 
product standards in cooperation with Com- 
merce Department and about 1,300 others 
through private associations. U. S. A. Stand- 
ards Institute, a federation of 100 technical, 
trade and professional associations, coordinates 
and encourages voluntary national standards; 
has a Consumer Council. 

Also on the legislative horizon are moves to 
enact some sort of truth-inrepairs law. Betty 
Furness says she gets most gripes about ser- 
vicing problems: "It's becoming a national neu- 
rosis." Everything that moves breaks down, she 
declares, and getting anything fixed, repaired 
or replaced is sheer frustration. 



Industry is well aware of problems. General 
Motors 13 years ago set up centers around 
country to train scarce mechanics. G. M. and 
other car makers give auto parts and tools to 
vocational schools to spur better repairs, ser- 
vicing in long run. 

Fact is, today's marketplace is a complex 
place. We are mechanized, electrified, auto 
mated, transistorized to the hilt. 

Fully half the consumer goods on brimming 
shelves today weren't even gleams in manu- 
facturers' eyes a generation ago. 

Betty Furness warns that the younger genera- 
tion is not as acquisitive as the older genera- 
tion. Some young people have turned industry 
off, rejected phony TV commercials and shoddy 
merchandise, she says. 

She maintains business and industry must 
inform, guard, listen to consumer or govern- 
ment will force it 

It's true also that competition doesn't al- 
ways guarantee that an appliance won't shock 
you, a tire won't blow out or a new suit will 
last for years. 

But American business is well aware of con- 
sumers, is doing more all the time to inform, 
serve, protect. 

Business executives meet with growing fre- 
quency with lawmakers and bureaucrats to 
iron out differences. Even with Congressional 
aides. Ford President Arjay Miller, for instance, 
dropped in recently on Senate staff people, to 
their surprise. 

What else is business doing? 

New, distinguished Consumer Issues Com- 
mittee of Chamber of Commerce of United 
States spurs more information, education, vol- 
untary standards and safety. 

National Association of Food Chains conducts 
consumer dialogues. 

Underwriters Laboratories has new Consumer 
Advisory Council. 

Outdoor Power Equipment Institute promotes 
safety with films, through dealers. 
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The key to safer city streets is more extensive police patrol. The 
Hughes 300 Helicopter now gives patrol a new dimension. Helicopter 
police see what officers on the ground can't see - and instantly 
summon radio cars to investigate. In Lakewood, California, this 
air-ground teamwork has brought about a significant cut in crime. 
Shouldn't your town be next? 

Hughes Helicopters 

for a free copy of the Lakewood story-" Project Sky Knight"- write: Hughes Tool Co./ Air craft Division, P.O. Box 24698, Us Angeles, Calif. 90024 



Where the 
tax breaks are. 

Free brochure. 




Taxes in New York State are 
more favorable to manufacturers 
than businessmen realize. Find 
out one of the big reasons why 
New York is the nation's leading 
industrial state by reading this free 
brochure. It tells: 
How you can predict New 
York taxes. They're stable 
because New York's broad range 
of public services is already 
established and so are the taxes 
to pay for fhem. New York's 
business taxes have risen less than 
those of any other state in the 
last twenty years. 
How you cart save on per- 
sonal-property taxes. There 
are no persona l-property taxes 
in New York State. No tax on 
machinery inventory and equipment. 
How you can write off many 
depreciable assets at a rote twice 
as fast as that now allowed by 
the federal government. 
How you can write off new 
research and development facilities 
in one year. 

Write today on your letterhead 
for a free copy of 'Tax Advan- 
tages for Business" to Commis- 
sioner Ronald B. Peterson, Room 
430, New York State Dept. of Com- 
merce, 112 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
12207. Or call (518) 474-4100. 
Or, if you prefer, contact us 
through any reliable third party. 

New York State Department 
of Commerce 
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Politics is 



the name of the gam< 



To the Editor: 

Former Gov, George Wallace is 
forming an effective national or- 
ganization billing himself as a con- 
servative, but after perusing any 
sample of issues, conservatives will 
finil Wallace severely deficient of 
any understanding of modern con- 
servative philosophy. 

Wallace is a defender of the stale 
status quo and the irrational anti- 
Negro mentality. The greatest 
danger posed by him is his ability 
to say many of the right things, but 
for all the wrong reasons. 

The political and moral platform 
of George Wallace is girded by the 
darning crossed of hatred and dis- 
trust, and not of sound, reasoned 
alternatives. 

FREDERICK E. WALL IN 

F'»J HUM" Mrlul" t -rO)i|» I'll t'V\fV 

You/i p American* for Freed urn 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

To the Editor; 

After reading the survey on 
"Who Will Win the 'G8 Election" 
[November], our conclusions were 
the people interviewed missed the 
obvious answer to being flisvu- 
chanted with what either party has 
to offer. 

A new party, backing" such a rar- 
ity as an honest politician like 
George Wallace, is in our opinion 
our nation's last hope for a leader. 
MR, AND MRS. WILLARD STUHBS 
Edge water, Fla. 



To the Editor: 

Your article on the 1%8 elect loll 
chances was i i it .. -n stint' h. nu\ 
was struck by the number of tirrtt 
Nelson Rockefeller's name came 
in the interviews. 

Perhaps he is not out of it, in 
spite of his protestations that he f 
not a candidate. 

RICHARD NOBLE 
Minister 
Kim M< thodiat Churctf 
Mnr(tn>tO\ Wl.sc. 

To the Editor: 

On the cover of the November If 
sue are cartoon sketches of t!M>fl 
Presidential candidates. I wish Q 
know whether the person at the boS 
torn of this sketch between Govei 1 
nor Reagan and Senator Percy i! 
Vice President Humphrey or GoVJ 
ernor Wallace of Alabama. 

HON C. ROSELl 

Gmyalaki-, Jl 

► EDITOR'S NOTE: Former Govern* \ 
Wallace. 

Telling the drug story 

To the Ed i tot- 
In the marketing section oJ 
"Business: A Look Ahead'' i 
vember], you refer to Smith Klin( 
& French's speakers' bureau* 
would like to point out that A. ^ 
Robins Co., Inc.. Richmond, Va< 
has a speakers' bureau which hal 
been very active since 1062. 

In fact one speaker has delivered 
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Plymouth upped its fleet sales 
in i962,'63,'64,'65, 
'66, and '67. 



And the smart money says we'll 
do it again in '68. 

Why? Because there's a 
movement afoot — a momentum, 
a beat. The Plymouth 
wfn-you-over beat 

Since 1962, our fleet 
business has Increased 224% 
Which means It's more than 
tripled. Which Is going some. 

And the beat goes on. 



What's behind this dramatic 
upswing? Superior products, 
for one thing. Cars like the 
'68 Plymouth Fury below. 

This year, we've given it 
cleaner lines. And made it safer. 
And quieter. And richer inside. 

It also is equipped with 
the biggest standard V-8 in its 
class. And the biggest brakes. 
And the biggest trunk. 

It s the heaviest car in its 
league, too. And the most solid. 

And the beat goes on. §§ 



It you're planning to expand 
or update your fleet this year, 
give a tot of thought to 
Plymouth. 

Check our resale value. 
Watch us cut red tape when you 
order. 

The trend in company cars is 
to Plymouth. We're going to 
keep it that way. 

And the beat goes on. 




Vlymoutfi 



CHRYSLER 



..the Plymouth win-you-over beat goes on ^ 
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Here is a recording instrument that works with the greatest of ease 
... the Sony Solid-State Easymatic "CassetteCorder" Model 100. 
Snap in the Sony Tape Cassette, press a button, and you're ready for 
business— or pleasure. What could be easier? Q The Sony Model 100 
is a quiet worker that comes through loud and clear. Yet P it won't dis- 
turb your budget, because Sony's made it easy for you to own. □ So, 
if you're looking for the easy way . . . visit your Sony/Superscope 
dealer today . . . he's easy to find and easy to do business with! 



Sonymatic Solid-State Easy matic "Cassette 
Corder" Modef 100. Sony ma tic recording con- 
trol, automatically gives perfect recording vol- 
ume without ever touching a knob. • Operates 
on batteries or household current. • Push but- 
ton controls. * Built-in speaker and tone con- 
troL • Radio, TV, Phonograph recording input 
and earphone output, • Battery recharging 
circuit for use with optional lifetime batteries. 
■ Battery strength indicator. • Exclusive "pop- 
out" Cassette ejector button. Complete with 
remote Stop/ Start dynamic microphone, leather 
carrying case, and one 60-minute Sony Tape 
Cassette only $99.50 • Additional 60-minute 
(C-60) Sony Tape Cassettes with mailing box, 
less than $2.25 each. 



SONY'S PROOF OF QUALITY - A FULL ONE YEAR WARRANTY 




SONY 



SUPERSCOPE 



Tht Tap* amy to Sttr*o 



8140 VINELAND AVENUE ♦ SUN VALLEY. CALIFORNIA 



91352 



over 200 presentations to the pub- 
lic, 

I would like to commend you for 
including the reference that the 
pharmaceutical industry is trying 
to tell its story to the public. 

JAMES A, SMITH JR. 

Durham, N.C. 

Business not Utopian 

To the Editor: 

The statement that "never has so 
much fiction been spun out of so 
little fact" applies to business us 
well as to the new generation ami 
its problems I "The Greatest Story 
Never Told" November J. 

For example, efforts to associate 
business with democracy tend to he 
not only misleading but unfair to the 
American political and economic 
system. 

The business system in America 
is not Utopian. It is most certainly 
not democratic. To fault the system 
as anti-democratic or undemocratic 
may be emotionally and ideologi- 
cally satisfying to certain elements 
in our society, but to do so is to 
fault an apple for not being an 
orange. 

The lack of care in the selection 
of such concepts may well be one 
reason for much of the antagonism 
which does exist towards business. 

The questions raised are reason- 
able and deserve some consideration 
by people in the business commu- 
nity. 

THOMAS P. USTANKO 

ILstnnku Asaoriulpj? 
Lob Angola Calif, 

Governing too much 

To the Editor: 

The five related articles |' 4 Busi- 
ness ... our last hope"] in October 
Nation's BUSINESS present a con- 
structive discussion of racial prob- 
lems and law enforcement. The 
article entitled "The Hitter World of 
the Policeman*' raised the question: 
Where have we gone wrong? 

Let me suggest a reply that does 
not appear in the article: We have 
passed too many laws dealing with 
too many details. 

Edmund Burke once wrote "the 
leading vice of the French monar- 
chy . . - 9 was in good intention i 11— 
di reeled, and in a restless desire of 
governing too much. The hand of 
authority was seen in everything 
and in every place. 

"All therefore, that happened 
amiss in the course even of domestic 
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The Mirror Smearer, 



This is the bug to 

blame for smeared mirrors 

in rent a cars. 

But we're rubbing 
him out at Avis. 

In fact, when you rent 
our shiny new Plymouths, 
there are 47 different 
varieties of bugs you 
probably won't be seeing. 

We're winning 

the battle of the bugs. 

Avis tries harder. 





ome compositions require 
f^^^y the blended playing of 100 
first-rate musicians. Others, a 
quartet of virtuosos. Put them to- 
gether and what do you haoe — 
musically speaking a concerto. 

In some ways business is a 
lot like musk. It takes the "blend- 
ing together" of business talents to 
get at the source of the problems 
of modern business — the working 
together for mutual protection and 
advancement through your trade 
or professional organization. 

If you're not a member of 
the trade or professional associa- 
tion serving your field, you re miss- 
ing out on a wealth of practical 
benefits such an organization can 
offer. Everything from valuable re- 
ports on your industry to the useful 
and rewarding practice of ex- 
changing ideas with others. 

Why not join and support 
your association — you're not buy- 
ing membership, you're buying the 
cooperation of the ablest men in 
your field to do the things together 
you cant do alone. 



Posters 
for Progress 

through trade and profess'onal associations 



Business opinion: 



□t 



affairs was attributed to the govern- 
ment " 

"Governing too much" does not 
supply the whole answer as to where 
we have gone wrong, but it surely 
provides a part of it. 



JAMES C. PATRICK 
Executive Vice President 
Chamber of Commerce 
Decatur, 111. 



To the Editor: 

In your Executive Trends col- 
umn [November] occurs the 
phrase: "Economy-minded execu- 
tives will think twice before ask- 
ing their Gal Friday to whip out 
pencil and dictation pad. It'll cost 
$2.49 to get that letter on paper 
and into the mail." 

Obviously, all the items of ex- 
pense except for mailing and ma- 
terials ( 22tf ) are being paid for any- 
way and the executive who dictates 
only a half-dozen letters a day, in- 
stead of a dozen, isn't going to save 
the firm enough money to pay for 
his second lunch martini. 

Many of us try to encourage (un- 
people to write more letters rather 
than fewer, especially on the sell- 
ing and public relations sides of 
the business— and articles like this 
provide an excuse for the younger 
men to duck communications which 
they should make. 

CHARLES PALMER 
Parthenon Pirturc* 
Hollywood, Calif. 



Problems of the cities 

To the Editor; 

"Washington: A Look Ahead" 
| October] seems rather a look back 
at the 1890 f s and an attempt to 
deny that modern day problems 
exist. 

Seventy per cent of Americans 
are city dwellers and city workers, 
if you include suburbs, as you 
must. 

Towns and cities of 50,000 or less 
still help to make up megalopolises. 

Cities do have some real prob- 
lems and these are becoming the 
problems of America at large, If 
we decide to do something about 
them, we can-at the local, county, 
stale ur regional level. 

Denying their existence or impor- 
tance will not only aggravate the 
problems, it will also mean the 
growth of that federal power which 
you decry. 

THOMAS R» HODGE 
MnrkctlnK Stuff Mnnugrer 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
New York. N, Y. 



New tax 
break for 
self-employed. 

Do you 

qualify? 



On January 1, 1968, Uncle Sam 
took another long stride toward eas- 
ing a major burden of millions of 
Americans. Changes in the Self-Em- 
ployed Retiremeni Act significantly 
increase the amount that can be set 
aside each year under a personal 
pen-ion plan and permit deduction 
of the full amount for Federal In- 
come Tax purposes. 

In essence, dollars that would nor- 



mally go for taxes can now go into 
a retirement plan for you and, in 
some cases, for your employees. 

To take advantage of this new 
liberal tax treatment t you must have 
a plan that is "qualified* 1 with the 
Internal Revenue Service. Phoenix 
Mutual has a prototype plan which 
has already been approved. We can 
greatly simplify the procedure and 
help you secure qualification with 



a minimum of paper work. 

Phoenix Mutuai's reputation has 
been built upon retirement plan- 
ning. ("How to retire m 15 years 
with $300 a month", remember the 
ads?) 

Let us send you an outline on 
pension planning for the ^ell -em- 
ployed. It's free, and it could save 
you a great deal of money. Just fill 
out the coupon and send it in. 



Founded 185 1 



Phoenix Mutual 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
484 American Row, Hartford, Conn. 06115 

Please send me your outline on pension planning for the 
self-employed. 



Name. 



Business Address. 



Cay 



State 



Zjp 



You'll be 
safer on the 
roads if you... 

make it a habit to check the condi- 
tion of your vehicle regularly, as 
professional truck drivers do. When 
your car is lubricated, have your 
parking lights, back-up lights and 
turn signal indicators checked. See 
that your headlights are properly 
aimed. If you have power brakes, 
power steering and automatic trans- 
mission, check their fluid levels. 
How long has it been since you've 
inspected your tires? You may need 
alignment or rotation service. How 
were your wipers during the last 
rain? Is your windshield washer 
working properly? 




Care for your car 

Details? Yes, but a safe vehicle is 
the result of attention to details like 
these. Professional motor carriers 
check every vehicle according to a 
strict maintenance schedule. They 
know it s ready to roll before it 
moves. That's one reason the Amer- 
ican trucking industry has America's 
safest driving record. High truck 
manufacturing standards and in- 
tensive driver training are others. 
Although trucks account for more 
than 16% of all the vehicles on the 
road, they represent less than 11% 
of vehicles involved in accidents. . . 
in spite of the fact that commercial 
vehiclestravel many more mileseach 
year than the typical passenger car. 
When it comes to safety, you can 
hardly do better than to 

drive like 
the pros 

American Trucking Industry 



American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

WdshingTun, 0. C. 20036 

THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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Executive outlook 

Untapped pool of willing workers 

Crime-busting businessmen 



Executive outlook 
for 1968 

Job hunting? 

Well, 1968 should be a better 
time than last year. 

In 1967, demand for executives 
w;is off. About 14,6 per cent below 
a year earlier. Herd rick and Strug- 
gles* Executrcnd— ft survey of exec- 
utive demand— shows. 

However, the curve turned up in 
October, the Chicago executive re- 
cruiting firm says. And that trend 
should continue in the new year. 

Biggest recent gains are for mar- 
keting and personnel executives. 
Both were up 10 per cent in Sep- 
tember-November over the earlier 
quarter— though down from last 
year. 

The market was stronger, too. for 
finance executives. Up about 4.1 
per cent. Here are the figures for 
all categories: 

Per cent change 
Compared Compared to 



to prior 
quarter 



same period 
last year 



Defense 
engineering 
and science 

General 
engineering 
and science 

Finance 

General 

administration 

Manufacturing 

Personnel 

Marketing 



-12.3 



—11.5 
+ 4.1 



+ LI 



-22.8 
-21.0 



-16.7 +18.3 
— 8.1 —64.0 
+ 10.5 —34.3 
+ 10.7 — 7.0 
Why the slump in demand? 
* Probably the result of uncer- 
tainty about the nation's fiscal poli- 



cies, Viet Nam and the general 
economic picture," Gardner W, Hei- 
drick, firm president, says. 



And challenges 
you'll face 



Competitions tough— but it'll get 
tougher. That's one management 
expert's forecast. 

In the next five years, costs will 
inflate, profits shrink, and techno- 
logical pressures build up on execu- 
tives. 

They'll have to adjust to shorter 
employee work weeks, higher pay- 
rolls and rising expectations, says 
Edward J. Green, president, Plan- 
iti&g Dynamics, Inc., Pittsburgh 
counseling firm. 

Their own knowledge and skills 
will become doubly important— but 
have a shorter shelf-life. That means 
back to the books, or refresher 
courses, much of tener. 

They'll have to up productivity, 
partly of white-collar and blue-col- 
lar workers. But even more, by 
making middle and upper manager 
more effective. How? By: 

• Switching to management by oh 
jectives. 

• Exercising authority by virtue 
earned prestige and know-how. 

• Providing simple planning sys 
terns that enable managers to make 
better decisions- with less time and 
effort. 



House organs 
play costly tune 



Businessmen lavish $1 billion a 
year on company publications, one 
expert estimates. 

They publish 6,000 to 8,000 house 
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Take an agile LOADSTAR 




add a penny-pinching 

short haul diesel 
and what do you get? 

Don't misunderstand us. You won't be- 
nlwl Mm come rich as King Midas overnight. But. 
over the long haul, our proven short haul V~8 diesel and 
loadstar combination can put more money in your pocket. 

You'll save up to one-third on your city delivery fuel 
costs with our DV-462 diesel. It's a quiet V-8. It hitches 
up to standard gas engine drive trains. And it requires 
less maintenance and lasts longer than a gas engine. 

You'll save time and trouble in heavy traffic with our 



maneuverable loadstar. It has a 40-degree turning angle 
coupled with a variable-ratio steering gear to get you 
smoothly in and out of alleys and up to hard-to-reach 
loading areas. The loadstar is a tough, comfortable, 
durable truck. 

Test drive one soon. See if it isn't the best, mo»t eco- 
nomical diesel on the streets. 

Is it any wonder we're the heavy-duty leader? Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

|j| INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 




Revolutionary new 

AUTOMATIC lift truck 
runs on gas! 




Revolutionary ; 



Gas-powered lift trucks have been 
around so long that some people take 
them for granted. Not us. We figure 
that all it takes to start a quiet revolu- 
tion in the materials handling industry 
is the Right Gas Truck. 

And we've got it. A truck whose 
design started where the others left 
off. A truck that will make our com- 
petitors fight for your business where 
the battle belongs ... in on-the-job 
performance in your material han~ 
dling system. We call this new truck 
the RebeL 

A lot of things make the Rebel 
revolutionary. Like a better engine, 



one specifically designed for the stop- 
and-go beating of industrial opera- 
tion. One with bonus power that 
means faster acceleration, better 
gradeability, and more capacity for 
accessories. 

There's a better steering system, 
too. You can steer the Rebel with 
fingertip effort, making the cost of 
power- steering unnecessary in most 
cases. And when it comes to speed, 
no other truck has a faster lift speed 
(1 18 fpm) and few trucks can match 
the travel speed of 10.3 mph with 
solid tires and 12 mph with pneu- 
matic tires. The Rebel is available 



with a standard clutch or an auto- 
matic transmission called Velvetork. 

All these new Rebel features let 
your operators work faster, maneuver 
more easily in tight quarters, and 
move more tons per day with less 
driver fatigue. Write for specifications 
on 2,000, 2,500 and 3,000 models or 
call your local AUTOMATIC Dealer. 
He's in the Yellow Pages, under 
Trucks, Industrial. 

AUTOMATIC 
LIFT TRUCK 

DIVISION 

55 W, 87th St., Dept. A8> Chicago. Illinois 60620 
In Canada: Box 667. St. Caiharines. Ont. 





AUTOMATIC: The right trucks -electric or gas. 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS continued 



organs. Each one costs an average 
$79,000-excluding staff salaries, 
That's $474 to $632 million. 

Add other costs and the bill hits 
SI billion, Merrick Jackson, presi- 
dent, Direct Lines, Inc.. Rronxville, 
N,Y., communications counseling 
firm, says. 

A lot of it's wasted, he adds. 

Here are some tips he gives clients 
to get better results for less: 

• Hire able, experienced writers, 
editors, publications directors. 
They'll pay for their higher salaries 
with fewer costly boo-boos. 

• Currycomb the free list often to 
weed out culls. 

• Police production costs and get 
competitive bids. 

• Take regular readership surveys 
to make sure you're on target 

Untapped pool of 
hard-working help 

"Just can't find a man for the 
job/' 

Heard that a lot from personnel? 

Then you mitfht take a leaf from 
the industrial launderers' book. They 
supply work uniforms, towels, other 
like services to business and gov 
ernment. 

They've pioneered in training and 
hiring retarded workers. Their Proj- 
ect Manpower, now two years old, 
has opened up more than 1,000 jobs 
to retarded young men and women. 

"They do everything from fold- 
ing shop towels, sorting uniforms, 
to operating complicated pressors 
and king-si/.ed washers and tum- 
blers,* 1 says Aaron LazarofT, Project 
Manpower chairman for the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Launderers. 

"Their record for punctuality and 
job attendance is 98 per cent plus/* 

And there are lots more where 
they came from -some 2.5 million 
of working age and ability. 

Executives turn 
crime busters 

Worried about the rising crime 
rate? 

Lots of business executives arc. If 
today's trend continues, there'll be 
7.5 million crimes a year committed 
by 1975^12 million by 1980. 

Many victims will be business- 
men, 

Now. the National Emergency 
< ■ommittee of National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency is looking 
to business people for new recruits 
in the war on crime. It's decided 
to work through trade associations 




--starting this month to enlist busi- 
ness 1 help, 

H. Ladd Plumley, board chair- 
man, State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of America, heads the 
committee. 

"Trade associations/* he says, 
"are the key way to reach the busi- 
nessman," 

Not much of a 
status symbol 

Debt, that is. 

It can be wise— or disastrous, 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Co. points out 

For example, 208.329 bankrupt- 
cies were filed in fiscal 1967. That's 
10 times as many as 50 years ago. 
And 1 1 out of 1 2 were personal. 

Consumer debt now totals $95 
billion. 

Much of it comes from blowing 
the bankroll on luxuries, the com- 
pany reports. 

Want to suhmerge that urge to 
splurge- in the new year? It sug- 
gests: 

• Plan all purchases systematically. 

• Ban all impulse buying, except 
penny-ante items. 

• Add up current spending and 
future obligations before you take 
on new debts. 

Competitors 
bugging you? 

Maybe in more ways than one, 

Conteho Security Consultants, 
Ltd., New York, have found "bugs" 
—electronic eavesdroppers— in : 

The thick carpet of a big Man- 
hattan rubber firm's board mom. 

A humidor kept in a large drug 
company's private dining room. 

An elect rieal outlet in a Wall 
Street stockbroker's office. 

Spying like this costs U. S. busi- 
ness firms about S3 billion a year. 

What's the best defense against 
it? 

You can call in an expert "ex- 
terminator.*' Or you can use some 
of the do it -yourself items on the 
market. Vox example; 

• A scrambler on your phone. Use- 
ful only if the person you call has 
one, too. They're about $550 a set 

• An antibugger. Il jams all elec- 
tronic spys in your office. A desk 
set costs about $250, A portable 
you can carry with you. about $150, 

• A bug detector. It locates elec- 
tronic devices and emits a loud 
"beep-beep" when it finds one. 
Price tag about $300. 



muuA 





PRINTS POSTAGE 

ANYWHERE! 

Imprinting any postage denomination 
dirvctty on packages and oversized en- 
velupes iv just one of POSTALIA's ex- 
clusive iidvanhiKes over other postage 
meters. POSTAL! A is the only postage 
meter that lets you switch from postage- 
on-tape to direct postage imprinting at 
will, whichever is most efficient for each 
piece of mail. 

POST ALIA gives you a full range of 
denominations — from lr to $*),99 in one 
imprint. And only POST ALIA grows as 
your mail volume grows without costhj 
I rati t! *in io/tnes. All you do is add the high 
speed 'building block" units you need 
for increased mail flow. 

The choice is yours. Whether you 
have a meter or plan to get one, see the 
difference before \mi make a move. 



POSTAUA save* 
big money 
became it 
does thing i 
no other 
pottage 
meter can do 



W POSTALIA 




POSTAGE METERS ■ 

32-31 57th Street. Wuodside, N/Y. 11377 | 

□ Please send me information on I 
Postnlia advantages and saving*. 

□ I am also interested in lime-savinjr I 
UJ\S. Parcel Registers with Postalia 
advantage*. [ 
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Packages that travel on "people" schedules! 




Your packages go everywhere Greyhound goes. 
Same bus, same fast, frequent schedules, 

when you ship by 
Greyhound Package Express 



"People" schedules arc package sched- 
ules when you ship by Greyhound 
Package Express. Got a hurry-up ship- 
ment? Put it on a Grey hound... the same 
Greyhound bus thai carries passengers. 
When the passengers arrive, your ship- 
ment arrives. Schedules are regular, 
fast and frequent. You can ship anytime 



at your convenience. ..day or night, 7 
days a week, 24 hours a day. Weekends 
and holidays, too. Greyhound travels 
(he most direct routes, via the newest 
super highways, serving thousands of 
cities, low ns and villages all over Amer- 
ica. And GPX is a money-saver you 
can't afford to overlook. Next time 



youVc got a shipment ready to go, I 
into G PX. Take your choice of C.O.D., 
Collect. Prepaid, or open a GPX 
Charge Account. For complete infor- 
mation about service, rates and routes, 
call Greyhound* or write: Greyhound 
Package Express, Dept.l-A, 10 South 
Riverside Plaza, Chicago, 111. 60606. 



It's there in hours and costs you less 

For Example: 8uscs Duly Running Time 20 lbs. 30 lbs. 40lbs." 



SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 

NEW ORLEANS 
MOBILE 


32 


1 hr. 40 min. 


$1.40 


$1.60 


$1.80 


14 


3 hrs. 15 min. 


2.05 


2.35 


2.70 


PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 

DALLAS 
SAN ANTON tO 


12 


2 hrs, 45 min. 


2.00 


2.25 


2.65 


11 


7 hrs. 15 mtn. 


2.10 


2.40 


2.70 



'Other low rate* up to 100 lbs Lor *hipm*rnv Too 

One of a series of messages depicting another growing service of The Greyhound Corporation. 
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How times-and 
men-change 

BY PETER LISAGOR 



Not long ago the nation's Chief of Protocol was 
widely regarded as a striped-pants, frock-coated ver- 
sion of a male Emily Post, who knew all the rules of 
diplomatic etiquette and little else. The main chore 
of this largely faceless figure was to greet foreign 
leaders to Washington and shepherd them through a 
starchy minuet from the moment they arrived until 
they departed, perhaps exhausted hut rarely unbent. 

Before the airplane shrank the great oceans, these 
VIP's came by boat landed in New York to be wel- 
comed by such an elegant functionary as Mayor Grovcr 
Whelan, and then proceeded by train to Washing 
ton. The President greeted them at Union Station 
and rode with them up Pennsylvania Avenue witb as 
much pomp and pageantry as a celebrity-jaded town 
could tolerate. 

The advent of the air age following World War II 
shifted the ritual to the airport, where the visitor was 
welcomed by the Chief Executive in an atmosphere 
of buzzing airplanes and a cluttered runway. This 
was not a very polite arrangement, for the airport was 
closed for 20 to 30 minutes, and some highly indig- 
nant voters caught in a holding pattern above the 
ceremonies let the White House know soon enough 
what they thought of being delayed by some foreign- 
er. Moreover, the motorcade from the airport to the 
President's guest house took another half hour or 
longer, delaying traffic and disturbing the testy 
rhythms of the city unless the visitor was a true 
celebrity or an object of curiosity, like Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, in which case all was forgiven 



The jets permitted - -or forced— a change. The flow 
of distinguished traffic crested because a trip from 
even the most distant country could be made in a 
matter of hours and because America's business in 
the world, for better or worse, became brisker as its 
power increased. To save the President's time, a 
brilliant plan was developed. 

Mr. Lisagor is the White House correspondent for 
The Chicago Daily News. 
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Emperor Hai/e Selassie of Ethiopia and our Protocol 
Chief, James Symington, chat with President Johnson 

The visitor would be flown to Philadelphia, Pa., or 
to Williamsburg, Va,, to see the "cradle of liberty" 
or walk among relics of the colonial past, spend the 
night to collect hi> thoughts, and then, on the day of 
his "official arrival," he would !>e flown to Andrews 
Air Force Base in nearby Maryland, where a heli- 
copter would pick him up and whirl him to the park 
south of the White House known as the Ellipse. 

From there, a limousine would deliver him at the 
diplomatic entrance of the White House, to be greeted 
by the President against :i backdrop of the Washing- 
ton Monument and the lush, green, south lawn of the 
Executive Mansion itself. With an honor guard in 
stiff array, a service band tootling martial or march- 
ing airs after duly playing the national anthems of 
both guest and host, the President and the visitor 
head of stale or government would exchange greet- 
ings in what would be one of the most impressive 
ceremonies of its kind in the Western world. 

This is the way it works now, and not even the 
most hardened skeptic will deny it is quite a sight. 

The ritualistic changes have been matched by the 
successive changes in the Chief of Protocol himself. 
Before Angrer Riddle Duke accepted the appointment 
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from the late President Kennedy, he insisted that he 
hold the rank of ambassador and be permitted to 
make "a meaningful contribution" to the business of 
international relations. Duke ended the practice of 
escorting visitors to the usual shrines. He learned in 
advance what their interests were and shaped their 
tours to order, with subtlety and imagination. They 
were taken to farms and supermarkets, to hydroelec- 
tric plants and factories. The stilted and insulated 
top-of-the-bus view of America came to an end. 



The current Chief of Protocol may illustrate the 
change better than anyone. James Wadsworth Sym- 
ington probably would have been at home in the days 
of the frock coat except in spirit, temper, wit and 
inclination. He has been likened in appearance to 
one of the rich young heroes of F. Scott Fitzgerald: 
he went to the right schools, including Yale and 
Columbia Law; his great-grandfather on his maternal 
side was John Hay, secretary to Lincoln and Secre- 
tary of State to Presidents McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt, whose bewhiskered portrait hangs in Sym- 
ington's State Department office; and he has evidence 
thai an antecedent, William Symington of Scotland, 
invented the steamboat and that Rol)ert Fulton pil- 
fered the old man's blueprints. 

The list of Jimmy Symington's qualifications as an 
eminent symbol of protocol seems endless. His father 
is Sen. Stuart Symington of Missouri and his mother- 
sang as one of the first "Society Night Club Singers" 
in several fancy New York after-dark spas; his wife 
has taught and composed music; and he followed a 
brief career as a professional folk singer performing in 
some of the same night spots in which his mother had 
appeared a generation earlier, accompanying himself 
with a guitar. 

But Symington, who has just turned 40, is a model 
of the versatile American. As a practicing lawyer, he 
has served in the Justice Department and was execu- 
tive director of the President's Committee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Youth Crime. And he has 
lectured on such topics as "The Vocation of a Chris- 
tian Layman." Only in his handsome appearance 
does he qualify as an ujxlated version of Fitzgerald's 
rich idlers. With a suave charm and an ironic sense 
of humor usually directed at himself, he has further 
removed some of the starch from protocol. 

"The chief of protocol out of his country is like a 
prophet in his own country— without honor or dis- 
tinction," says Symington, recalling how he was 
blocked off from his limousine during President John- 
son's apjx*a ranee in Seoul, Korea, last year. LBJ 
had finished speaking in the public square, and as 
Symington tried to make his way to his car, he was 
stymied by what he remembers to be "40 Boy Scouts, 
30 Girl Scouts, 100 pol icemen and a million Koreans. 
So I started trotting with them behind the motor- 
cade, alongside a business man, school girls, cops, 
grateful that I had done my exercises religiously. 



W r hen the motorcade slowed up half a mile later, I 
continued running but couldn't find my car. A man 
leaned out the window and asked. *Would you like a 
ride?' It was Dean Rusk, and I was grateful, even 
though caught in a somewhat undignified situation-" 

» i # 

On one of his first assignments, escorting an African 
head of state into the White House* Symington al- 
most led the #uest into a coat closet. It remains one 
of his harrowing memories. Once when asked to de- 
scribe a nightmare protocol situation, he displayed 
his ready wit with the reply that it would lie a visit 
by "someone from the moon/' with its attendant prob- 
lems of H where to put him in the receiving line . . . 
what he eats, etc." 

The Chief of Protocol has to be loose, flexible and 
inventive on occasion, as shown by Symington's ex- 
perience with Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin. When 
the Russian leader and President Johnson were meet- 
ing at Glasshoro, N.J., LBJ suggested that in a one- 
day interval between their two sessions, Kosygin 
might like to visit some American site. It was a spur- 
of-the-moment invitation, and Kosygin accepted and 
chose Niagara Falls. 

Symington was advised at 10:00 p.m. of the night 
before the tr ip while attending a party in Washington. 
He spent much of the night on the telephone trying 
to get arrangements made, and at 6:00 a.m., he was 
enroute to New York with an assistant, the only two 
passengers aboard Air Force Two, the President s 
backup plane, to pick up Kosygin. Symington was 
told to expect 12 persons, but when Kosy gin's party 
appeared at the airport, there were 45! 

• « • 

In Niagara Falls, Kosygin asked the mayor if he 
might see a power station, and the mayor quickly as- 
sented. The Soviet leader twitted Symington about 
protocol's failure to include a power station in his 
itinerary, and Symington replied that he hoped "to 
dramatize the more romantic aspects of the falls," 
drawing a laugh from Kosygin, To expedite the 
serving of lunch, Symington had commandeered a 
restaurant called "John's Flaming Heart," which 
could serve either steak or lobster. Symington 
thought it would save time and speed up the service 
if the non-English-speaking Russians were given a 
signal to tell the waitresses what they wanted. A 
slash of the hand diagonally across the chest meant 
steak; a crook of the forefinger signaled lobster. The 
whole party agreed to order that way, and Symington 
recalls that *T never saw such quick ordering in a 
restaurant." 

As the chief liaison man between the U. S. govern- 
ment and some 120 embassies in Washington, Sym- 
ington, along with his wife, makes a continuous 
round of parties, receptions and dinners. He has a 
simple prescription for survival: eat very little and 
drink virtually nothing. He finds it works. "My 
grandfather Wadsworth fell that cocktails were the 
greatest obstacle to conversation," he says approving- 
ly. Since communication is the name of the game, he 
follows his grandfather 1 s advice with notable success. 
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Anatomy of a 

Parasite. 




Running more truck than you need 
can eat you alive. Like a parasite. 

A parasite has tandem duals when a 
single axle is enough. Or six gears for- 
ward w hen four will do the job. Or ten 
tires, four more than necessary. 

But we have the perfect antidote: an 
Avis truck lease. 

Because when it comes to trucks, we 
probably know more about your busi- 
ness than you do. 

Which is why we are able to custom 
build a fleet of trucks that won't cat 
more than they earn. 

Right at this moment a parasite 
might be nibbling its way through your 
pockctbook. So call Avis now. 

Don t wait until you get that empty 
feeling. 

To find out more about the benefits 



of leasing a fleet of Chevrolets or other 
fine trucks from Avis, please send your 

name - . 

firm's name 

address _ 



to V.P. and Sales Manager, Truck Leas- 
ing,Avis Rent ACar System, Inc.,W0OId 
Country Road, Garden City, New York 
1 1530, Dept. NB 1. 

The Other Avis 

(Avis Truck Leasing) 




OAVJS RENTACAR SYSTEMJNC, A WORLDWIDE SEPVIC L Of ITT 



Self-employed? Paint 



brighter retirement 
picture with 
tax-deductible dollars 




Here's bright news for the self-employed! 
Now you can get a better Federal income 
tax break than ever on the funds you set 
aside for retirement for yourself and your 
employees. 

That's right. Starting January l p 1968, the 
newly changed Keogh Law lets you deduct 
an increased percentage of the dollars you 
put towards retirement under approved 
plans— in some cases, up to twice as much 
as formerly. 

The man to see is your New York Life Agent. 
He'll help you arrange the kind of retire- 
ment program that's best suited to your 
particular needs, and show you how to take 
full advantage of the tax deductions you're 
entitled to* 

Be sure to ask him about our plan that not 
only provides a retirement income under 
the Keogh Law but gives your family 
immediate life insurance protection as well. 
And do it now. If you delay, you may end up 
with fewer retirement dollars, or find 
yourself paying proportionately more to 
achieve your retirement goal. 

Let us help you paint a brighter retirement 
picture. Your New York Life Agent will be 
glad to explain all the details. Call him. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans, 
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Of sovereigns 
and spendthrifts 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



When I was a small boy my mother took me one 
summer for a long visit with her English parents. 
They had retired to a little town some 30 miles north 
of London and I often went with my grandfather, a 
patriarchal figure with a long white beard , for walks 
to local points of interest. He would introduce me as 
his American grandson, which both pleased and em- 
barrassed me. 

One morning he said that he must "replenish the 
revenue," which meant nothing to me until we stopped 
at the bank, a modest little building at the crossroads 
in the center of town. There the old gentleman wrote 
a check and handed it over to the only teller, "In 
sovereigns, please/' he said. "I want one for my 
grandson." 

Fascinated, I watched the clerk take a little wooden 
shovel, dig it into a concealed receptacle and then 
pour a stream of beautiful gold coins onto the pol- 
ished counter at the height of my nose. Deftly he 
counted a number of these, scooped the remainder 
back, slid the withdrawal into an envelop and hand- 
ed it to my grandfather, who extracted one and 
placed it in my receptive hand. '*Ifs the Fourth of 
July," he said, "and this will help you to celebrate." 



I soon surrendered ownership of that golden sov- 
ereign. But its remarkable beauty, with the lively 
representation of St. George spearing the dragon 
from his prancing steed, is still a vivid memory. It 
came to the fore when the ragged old paper jx>und 
was again devalued. St. George didn't win after all, 
I thought. The dragon of a constantly depreciating 
currency has unhorsed him for the third time. 

Some years after this episode of 1904, when I came 
to study the intricate subject of money, I asked my 
economics professor why gold coin circulated so much 
more freely in England than here. "The commerce of 
Britain," he said, "depends on the stability of the 
Pound, Therefore they emphasize that paper cur- 
rency is at all times exchangeable for gold. We are 



not nearly so dependent on international trade as are 
the British and gold coins can be inconvenient to 
carry. Of course, here as in Great Britain, you can 
also get gold for the equivalent in paper, whenever 
you want it." 

A decade after my brief possession of that sovereign 
came the first World War. It was impossible for the 
original belligerents to finance this protracted stru^ 
gle either from savings or from income. Therefore 
the exchange of gold for banknotes was terminated. 
Aside from small coins, from which even silver w 




rHOTO C0(j*TC*r JACK 0. PINC 



Morley is a Pulitzer Prize-winning former news- 
paper editor and college president. 



These old British gold sovereigns bore the likeness of 
King Edward VII and St. George slaying the dragon. 



soon to disappear, inconvertible paper became the 
only currency medium. In effect, Europe ceased to 
live out of its current production, substituting dubi- 
ous drafts on a very uncertain future. 

It took a long time for Britain fully to accept the 
fatal policy of piling up the bills for posterity to pay. 
Much of the nation's gold had been drained to the 
United States to pay for food and munitions but 
great sacrifices were made to keep the |xmnd at its 
old par value of $4.8665. Until 19&3, when President 
Roosevelt abandoned the gold standard, forcing those 
countries which had not already devalued to do so, 
there was hope that the old system could be restored. 

Even after the United States raised the price of 
gold to $35 an ounce, meaning a dollar devaluation 
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of 41 per cent, the international gold standard could 
have been restored at that higher price. President 
de Gaulle argues it would still be possible at perhaps 
double the S35 figure. But in the thirties national or 
imperial self-sufficiency was the order of the day. The 
second great war was shaping up to complete the 
monetary disruption so well started by the first. And 
in 1949, shortly after its conclusion, the pound was 
devalued for the second time. 



Meantime the New Economics was being preached, 
to make a virtue of necessity, Its monetary thesis, in 
the words of arch priest John Maynard Keynes, was 
that gold had become "a barbarous relic" from which 
money could and should be divorced. To President 
Roosevelt monetary use of the yellow metal also 
seemed a "fetish" of international bankers. The net 
of such well-promoted attack was to portray incon- 
vertible paper, managed as each independent govern* 
ment sees fit, as a desirable monetary system. The 
great advantage of this, as seen by those in political 
power, was to remove the effective controls on govern- 
mental expenditures which the international gold 
standard had provided, in time of peace, for genera - 
tions. 

Many people have now forgotten how simply and 
easily this financial discipline worked. When the na- 
tional currency unit— dollar, pound, franc or what not 
—was tied to gold at a fixed exchange rate, each was 
thereby automatically tied to the others. For travel- 
ers it was simplicity itself. You could leave London, 
for instance, without any foreign money, obtaining 
that for gold or paper pounds, at a fixed exchange rate 
at almost any frontier. The contrast must have been 
sharp for those English tourists who, just before the 
recent devaluation, found their travelers* checks re- 
fused at Continental bureaus of exchange. 

In international trade, especially, the old system 
worked admirably. There was then no balance-of- 
payments problem. If a country habitually spent 
more abroad than it received from others, gold bul- 
lion would be shipped to the creditors to keep the 
accounts in balance. Rut the shipments were seldom 
fnr more than a trifling amount, since otherwise the 
currency redeemability of the gold-exporting nation 
might be threatened. And any country where this 
redeemability was questionable became thereby a du- 
bious credit risk, not merely for bankers but for all 
engaged in any form of international operation, in- 
cluding tourists. 

So trade, counting all international services and 
remittances as such, had to remain in over-all balance. 
Now r it is asserted that there is no Ionizer enough gold 
to restore the vanished arrangement. But that is to 
overlook the fact that the bullion actually exchanged 
between trading nations was in normal times never 
more than a negligible percentage of the value of then- 
international commerce. The real objection of most 
governments to the old gold standard is the control 
over their spending policies, and therefore over their 



reedom of action, which it exerted. Partly because 
the subject is complicated, it was for a long time pos- 
sible to conceal the danger to financial stability in- 
volved in abandonment of the international gold 
standard. Through the International Monetary Fund 
and other novel agencies, the convertibility of nation- 
al currencies, not for gold but as between each other's 
paper, was gradually stabilized. But the financial 
and psychological upheaval since the last devaluation 
of the pound reveals the precarious nature of the 
arrangements fostered by the New Economics. In the 
sober words of the Morgan Guaranty Survey: 

"What has happened demonstrates that the elabo- 
rate central-bank defenses which have been erected to 
counter speculative flare-ups in foreign-exchange mar- 
kets are inevitably limited in effectiveness once inter- 
national confidence in a currency is deeply shaken," 

Loss of confidence in the pound has surged over 
to weaken the much stronger dollar, as the speculative 
attacks against it all too clearly reveal. In both cases 
the basic reason is the same. In spite of the New 
Economics, no country can successfully dodge the 
disastrous results of continuous deficits in its inter- 
national transactions. One reason why Hanoi holds 
out is its knowledge that we no longer have gold cov- 
erage for foreign claims against ibe dollar, at current 
valuation. 



There is a deeper and also serious trouble that 
stems from the lass of restraint on governmental 
spending provided by the old gold standard. The 
control of the legislative body in fiscal matters is 
gravely weakened by the New Economics, even when 
the Parliament, or Congress, still nominally has the 
ix>wer of the purse. 

Thus we see Congress today demanding severe cuts 
in the Administration's reckless spending as the price 
of voting additional tax increases. Under present 
circumstances the head-on collision is fully justified, 
but in the national interest it would have been better 
to avoid the clash. And under the old dispensation, 
deficit spending, as soon as it threatened dollar stabil- 
ity, would have been almost automatically restrained, 

Possession of the power to manage irredeemable 
paper currency does not mean that the manipulation 
will be done wisely. Indeed mast of the evidence is 
to the contrary. For that reason it is well to look be* 
hind the easy assurances of political magicians who 
are only apparently able to pull rabbits from their 
top hats. Our margin of safety is in nearly all re- 
spects far greater than that of Britain. But the roads 
of casual and uncontrolled governmental financing 
lead eventually to the same morass, though some may 
be shorter and run more steeply downhill than others, 

That is what those who have been turning their 
dollars into gold are telling us. And if it is mere su- 
perstition to desire the precious metal, in preference 
to depreciating paper, at least the credulity is long- 
standing and deep rooted. It is many years now since 
anyone offered me a golden sovereign. But should 
somebody care to do so, I will keep it. 

ff barbaric, the metal is, even so, more trustworthy 
than the assurances of politicians. 
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Make it economical. 

The price of theGafax 7, *500 is among 
the lowest (about that ot atiood type- 
writer) and so is the cost-per-copy. 

Make it for offices large and small. 

Use the Gafax 500 as a satellite machine 
in a large office and secretaries don't have 
to wait for the central copier. Use more 
than one Gafax and secretaries can have 
a copier within steps ot rhei r desks. 

Make it easy. 

Reloading is a snap. The automatic 
imager system requires no operator 
adjustment. This saves rime. 



Make it flexible. 

Use it in a stand-up or sit-down 
position. Take it off its stand and put 
it on a desk. The Gafax 500 is uniquely 
llexthle. 

Make it make clean copies. 

It produces 8 copies a minute. 
The Gafax is roll fed so that each cop\ 
automatically cut to the exact length of 
the original, Thi* xt\c- paper. 

Make it look better than 
any other copier. 

It has interchangeable panels in soft 
shades of red, green or blue. This is how 



C i \f\ a pioneer in the cop vine Ixisine^ 
made a copy machine original. 

(Jencral Aniline & Fdn> Curportcion 
OcptxHUtf W. 5Ih S<T«r., New York. N. Y 10O2O 

D gMtt icrid me literature, plu* "Crtm Court* on 
□ ricatc have a lalnman arrange a demonatration- 



Firm_ 



Citv_ 



How to make a. 
copy machine original. 






Another 
fine 

product 
from 



Gafax500 
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Watch the Bob Hope Show on NBC-TV 



Tfm Impend LtBaroa 



You may find yourself 
getting away more often 
this year. 



In the 1968 Imperial, distance is 
not a deterrent to getting away. 
It's a tempting invitation. 

The torsion-bar ride is 
incomparable. Smooth. Sure. 
Silent. One drive could change 
your whole idea of what a luxury 
automobile shoutd be. 



On the straightaway, set the 
optional Auto-Pilot speed control, 
lie-adjust the seat Assume a new 
position. Relax, Tensions of mind 
and muscle are soon forgotten. 

For 1968, you may select from 
four impressive sound systems. 
Including an AM/FM radio that 



tunes itself and an 8-track stereo 
tape system that plays through 
5-speakers. 

See your Imperial dealer soon. 
Choose a distant destination. 
And make your getaway ... In the 
1968 Imperial flncst automobile 
built by Chrysler Corporation. 
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The mistakes that 
may lose the war 

BY ALDEN H. SYPHER 



Even in this land so beset with dissent, confusion 
and angry differences of opinion, one man certainly 
must merit national unanimity in recognition of his 
superb handling of the war 

Seldom is heard a disparaging word of his conduct, 
in sharp contrast to the withering cross fire aimed at 
President Johnson by home front guerrillas. 

That is Ho Chi Minh. 

Recall for a moment a news dispatch from South 
Viet Nam: 

"North Vietnamese mortars turned the big United 
States Army center at Dak To into an inferno of 
exploding ammunition and sheets of flame yesterday. 

"Three times the North Vietnamese pounded the 
military complex in the Central Highlands, blasting 
the airfield, destroying two CO 30 transport planes and 
damaging a third* blowing up an ammunition dump 
and forcing the evacuation of a nearby militia camp 
run by the United States Army. 

M The whole valley appeared to be in flames." 

The evacuated militia camp was a school where 
guerrilla warfare experts of the United States Army 
Special Forces were teaching South Vietnamese sol- 
diers various ways to chop Charley to bits, or at least 
send him screaming northward 

The mortar attack was not in the curriculum 



Like so many battles thai keep nearly 500,000 
American troops terribly busy in a bloody war so 
far from home, it seemed hardly possible that this 
was the work of skinny little men whose principal 
occupation, aside from war. is tending rice paddies. 

There was nothing agrarian about this attack, nor 
countless others like it. It was well planned, ade- 
quately supplied, perfectly timed and effectively exe- 
cuted. 

For weeks American supplies and reinforcement 
had been pouring into the area The timing of the 
at l lie k indi rated excel lent intelligence. 



Mr, Syoher, a lifelong journalist, is the former 
editor and publisher of Nation s Business. 



D;ik To was an ideal target when the in t moriar 
barrage struck at 8:45 in the morning. The second 
barrage came that afternoon at five o'clock. The 
third started at 9:00 p.m. It went on into the night, 
then into days, then weeks, 

Whatever skill, force and equipment the Americans 
had in Viet Nam on that day, they didn't have what 
it takes to silence those mortars. No. did they for .\ 
long time thereafter. This was the start of a major 
North Vietnamese offensive. 

In the 20 days following that start, 246 Americans 
were killed and 8G0 were wounded. More died and 
more were hurt, some terribly mangled, as the bloody 
battle thundered on. 

This was the work of Ho Chi Minh, a man who 
somehow escapes the criticism of the violently vocal 
anti-war protesters in this country. A man with an 
almost incredible skill in making the most of what 
he has. 

He has very little, compared with the richest, most 
powerful nation in the world. 

His is an undeveloped nation, while ours is so 
highly develoiwd we ran send a vehicle to a |>crfect 
soft landing on the moon, and Ihim move n ihout by 
radio command. 

He has allies, but what have they that we do not 
have already? 

He has (General (liap, one of Asia's finest military 
minds, as his Minister of Defense. But we have had a 
Secretary of Defense whose mind often is described as 
a computer, and sometimes ;is a cash register. 

His country covers only o^lNtf) <cniare miles, less 
than a quarter of the area of Texas, the home of this 
nation's Commander in Chief 

It is considerably less than half the size of Montana, 
the home of the commander's party chief in the Sen- 
ate, who also is one of his most outspoken critics 
on the conduct of the war. 

The population Ho presides over is only 16,200,000, 
according to an estimate made a few years ago, and 
dispatches tend to indicate it has not gone up since. 

This compares with more than 200.1 KM),0< Ml persons 
in the United States. And w r hile we're producing tech- 
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nical miracles, such as multi-purpose swing-wing fight- 
er planes, within an ever increasing grass national prod- 
uct. Ho Chi Minh presides over an ox-drawn economy 
whose chief products are rice and coal. 

All of which makes more astounding his ability to 
bring the might and the majesty of the United States 
to a crawl, if not to a stop. 

Such incredible skill suggests invincibility. 

But that Ho Chi Minh does not have. He's made 
a mistake. Perhaps a serious mistake. Possibly the 
kind that may lose a war. 

He has greatly overestimated anti-war sentiment in 
this country. So much that he has concluded it is 
worth special encouragement. Which indicates his 
growing belief that dissenters in America will help 
him win the war in Asia. 

Toward that end a committee of the National Lib- 




/( Ho Chi Minh thinks protest marchers at the White 
House insure his victory, he may be badly mistaken. 



eration Front, the political arm of the Viet Cong, has 
been formed to develop ties between Charley and 
Americans who oppose the war. 

"The liberation struggle of the South Vietnamese 
IKHjple, the struggle of the jjeople against the Johnson 
government's policy of aggressive war, and the world 
people's struggle against United States imperialism to 
defend peace are all closely related," the Viet Cong 
radio said in disclosing the new committee and its 
aims. 

"The American people's movement against the 
United States war in Viet Nam has drawn more people 
of various strata -youths, students, women, colored 
Americans, intellectuals, cultural and art workers, re- 
ligious people, working people and husinessmen/* the 
radio continued. 

"This movement gives strong expression to its firm 
resolution of demanding that the U, S. government 
end its war in Viet Nam." 

Does this mean that the President of North Viet 
Nam is becoming convinced he cannot win the war 
by fighting it? 

Or is he enchanted with the thought of a much 
quicker and cheaper victory by American pullout? 

The latter is the safer U l. -hire Ho Chi Minh is 



the world's mast successful warmonger by almost any 
measure. 

The fact that he is attempting to organize such a 
collapse on the home front suggests very wishful 
thinking. 

• * • 

Ho and his Hanoi friends must have been delighted 
to read or hear about the Boston preacher who en- 
couraged 50 or so uncertain youths to give him their 
draft cards, and who then led this unctuous little 
group on a half-mile march to Boston's Federal Build- 
ing in an unsuccessful attempt to turn the cards over 
to the government 

But was Hanoi so amused that Ho failed to see or 
hear the rest of the story— that more than 1*000 per- 
sons pelted the anti-war marchers with derision and 
snowballs? 

Didn't they notice that these war protesters were 
so unpopular that mounted police had to use force to 
protect their right to demonstrate agaiast the use of 
force? 

Perhaps the oriental mind, which we sometimes 
have great difficulty in understanding, doesn't readily 
comprehend correctly some of our actions, 

Tf would be :i mistake to think that Cassius Clay, 
the former prizefighter who, as a preacher, tries to 
avoid service to his country, or that some of our more 
virulent racists, represent the attitudes of the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

Particularly when they are doing more than their 
share of the fighting, often in heroic fashion, in Viet 
Nam. 

Just as it would be wrong to accept as typical the 
outburst of a Williamsburg preacher who challenged 
the President of the United States as he sat in a front 
pew in his church, in what one Williamsburg official 
described as "exquisite bad taste." 

Particularly when a week later another preacher 
said to the President: "We are grateful for your 
presence. We realize that you have a very difficult 
task and we want you to know, sir, that you not only 
have our understanding and sympathy for the burden 
God has placed upon you, but also assurance of our 
prayers, day after day, that God may inspire you and 
help you." 

• • • 

Hanoi radio has not yet disclosed what means the 
new committee will use to encourage collapse of the 
American home front, or how members will develop 
ties with the Americans who are giving "strong ex- 
pression to . . . firm resolution of demanding that the 
U. S. government end its war in Viet Nam" 

If you really want to hear from Ho, try forming a 
peace committee, go where the Secretary of State is 
invited to talk and shout and stomp so he can't be 
heard. 

It's likely you'll find a friend in Hanoi. 

But don't count too heavily on Ho. He's old and 
ill, and he's finally making mistakes. 

So far he has mistaken dissent for division, im- 
patience for frustration, idiosyncrasy for normalcy, 
exhibitionism for decay, noise for influence and poli- 
tics for moral conviction. 
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If you're from Missouri, see the Centrum, 
You'll expect a press-to-talk switch; but 
Centrum is completely "hands-free." You'll 
expect a bulky cable; but Centrum has a slim 
cord. You'll expect a dial; but Centrum has 
touch-call to every person and area in your 
company. You'll expect a squawk box; but 
Centrum conversations are just like personal 
visits. You'll see how this unique intercom system 
cuts telephone bills and boosts efficiency 
in offices and plants of every size, We could 
go on. But if you're from Missouri, only a 
demonstration will convince you about Centrum, 
the automatic voice-switching intercom. 
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ERICSSON CENTRUM, INC. 

16 EAST 40TH STREET m NEW YORK, N. Y. 10016 
PHONE (212) 679-1001 



□ Contact me for denv r i viii .-.n 

□ Send literature on the system. 



Name- 



_Titie_ 



Company- 
Address^ 



City, State, Zip. 
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LEADING BUSINESSMEN FORECAST: 

EVERYTHING'S 
HEADED UP 



More of almost everything. 
That's what business leaders are 
predicting for the economy as the 
new year begins. 

More inflation— fueled by more 
government spending as electioas 
near, more generous labor settle- 
ments, more costly equipment and 
raw materials, and, as a result, more 
price increases. 

More taxes— on income and prop- 
erty, and for social security benefits. 

Afore expensive borrowing— as in- 
terest rates climb. 

More sales— with consumers slow- 
ing their rate of savings and with 
automobile makers and suppliers 
recouping strike-deferred sales. 

And, more profits— as more busi- 
nesses reap the benefit of foresight- 
ed plant expansions, higher sales 
and higher prices. 

But for some, profit margins will 
narrow even as total profits in- 
crease. 

This "more of almost every- 
thing" prediction is the consensus 

not unanimous, to be sure— of 
more than 300 business and finan- 
cial leaders responding to the latest 
Nation's Business quarterly Out- 
look Survey. 

Most of the executives are more 
certain of this prognostication for 



the first half of the year than for 
the second. For, in addition to 
catch -up auto sales, the months im- 
mediately ahead will be stimulated 
by inventory stockpiling as a hedge 
against a possible summer steel 
strike. 

Mast of these executives are ei- 
ther president or chairman of their 
enterprise and have, over the 12 
years we've surveyed them, pre- 
dicted the twists and turns of the 
economy with considerable preci- 
sion. Back in 1956, some of them 
foresaw the recession that actually 
developed the next year; many pre- 
dicted the boom that began in early 
1961; they foresaw the profit 
squeeze of '67. 

There's wide agreement that the 
economy in '68 will improve over 
last year. Eight of 10 executives re- 
sponding predict it. 

"We expect higher consumer 
spending, together with higher gov- 
ernment expenditures and some in- 
crease in business spending," com- 
ments Arjay Miller, Ford Motor 
Co. president He expects a "strong 
advance," 

Dudley Dowel 1, president of New 
York Life Insurance Co., agrees the 
advance should be strong, especial- 
ly in the first half because of catch- 



up auto sales and steel inventory 
building. He adds: "The small re- 
cession in the private economy 
seems to have ended." 

There are clouds aplenty hang- 
ing over this optimism: A far-off 
but costly war; wage demands that 
in many cases outrun productivity 
gains; tight money, to name only a 
few. 

But some of the obstacles that 
characterized the year just ended 
have at least been lowered. The in- 
ventory correction, which held down 
new orders last year, is complete 
for most industries. Business is 
betting the consumer has thrown 
aside much of his restraint. De- 
mand for houses, despite hard-to- 
get and expensive mortgage money, 
can only go up. 

And business can expect plenty 
of stimulation from all levels of 
government— even with a tax in- 
crease because it's an election year. 

A claser look at the responses 
shows that of the 80 per cent ex- 
pecting an improvement in business 
generally this year, 72 per cent ex- 
pect the gain will be "moderate" 
and eight i>er cent think it will be 
"strong." 

"Strong consumer demand and 
deficit spending by government" 
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More than ever, business is affected by federal 
legislation, regulation and court interpretation. 

What will have greatest effect on business in 
the future, and why? This is the question Nation's 
Business put to top business executives in our 
Quarterly Outlook Survey. Here is a sampling of 
their answers: 

In the opinion of M. J. Warnock, chairman of 
Armstrong Cork Co M the tendency of regulatory 
bodies to rewrite law with their decisions is "a 
growing threat to our legitimate legislative and 
judicial processes and an expanding harassment 
to business generally." 

To William Bynum, chairman of Carrier Corp., 
the most significant development is the "attitude 
of the courts on crime and law and order." He is 
fearful that "reasonable boundary lines have been 
destroyed, and unless they can be reestablished, 
business and society will suffer." 

Chairman John S. Fangboner of the National 
City Bank of Cleveland believes the most signifi- 
cant government trend is a "growing reliance on 
aggressive fiscal and monetary policies aimed at 
full employment and rapid growth." He adds that 
"this will tend to make the economy move ahead 
more rapidly, but it also will make creeping infla- 
tion a bit more of a problem than previously/' 

"Regulations" and "legislation" by the Supreme 
Court disturb Walter L Rice, president of Reynolds 
Mining Corp. He accuses the court of being "pro* 
labor, procriminal and anti-business/' 

Charles J. Zimmerman, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co,, sounds a happier note. He cites the Kennedy 
Round of tariff cuts under the Trade Expansion Act. 
It's his view that "if these cuts stick, they will 
increase business nationally and internationally, 
will restrain rising prices and inflation and will 
force increased efficiency." 

The seven per cent investment tax credit will 



continue to aid capital spending, responds W. F. 
Wheeler Jr.. president and chairman of American 
Chain & Cable Co,, Inc. But on the other side of 
the ledger, he cites the acceleration of income tax 
payments which create a cash shortage for busi- 
ness and the "uncoordinated regulatory, investi- 
gative and jawbone assaults on business." 

James Kemper Jr., president of the Kemper In- 
surance Group, says "the biggest thing is the grow- 
ing realization of leading liberal opinion-makers 
that many jobs in the public sector* can be done 
best by private enterprise in partnership with fed- 
eral and local governments/' 

"Inaction, rather than action [in tax legislation], 
will have the greatest effect." That's the reply of 
the chairman of a nationwide corporation, who 
asked not to be quoted by name. He feels that 
we re paying the price of inflation now because 
taxes weren't raised two years ago. 

Others feel that the Justice Department and the 
courts are penalizing efficiency and actually re- 
stricting competition when they knock down some 
corporate acquisitions, 

C. W. Macune, president of Westronics, Inc., a 
Fort Worth, Tex., instrument manufacturer, believes 
rulings by the National Labor Relations Board 
"which contribute to further union power and 
abuse, will have the greatest detrimental effect on 
business." 

The head of a major chemical producer con- 
tends that the ' voluntary" guidelines which affect 
overseas spending by U. S. businesses will have a 
long-term negative impact. He agrees that for the 
short-term, this policy may make our balance of 
payments situation look less serious. But longer- 
term, it will make us less competitive abroad, thus 
contributing to the payments deficit. 

Increases in social security taxes are "sharply 
increasing" the cost of doing business. This is 
voiced by more than a few executives. 



vvi U bring a moderate improvement, 
responds Sterling T. Tooker, pres- 
ent of The Travelers Insurance 
Companies. But this will be ac- 
c °p~ipnnied by n "rapid increase in 
Price levels/* as Mr. Tooker sees 

He expects pi ices will rise three 
*° five per cent over 1967 t and 
Warns: "The vigorous countermea- 
su res that were not taken in 1966 



and 19S7 will become imperative 
in 1968/ 

Fourteen per cent expect a level- 
ing off this year. 

Henry C. Coleman, chairman of 
the Commercial Bank at Daytona 
Reach, is of this mind because* of 
the profit squeeze he sees continu- 
ing, caused mostly by labor de- 
mands and strikes, 

Only five |>er cent expect a de- 



cline frfem 1967, and one per cent 
offers no reply. 

Inflation a big worry 

The generally optimistic mood, 
though, is tempered by broad con- 
cern that inflation is the biggest 
problem facing the economy, and 
that it will worsen in the coming 
months. 

"We're finding out the hard way 
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that the economy can't provide both 
'butter and bullets' without serious- 
ly straining itself," is the way one 
industrial board chairman puts it. 

Agreeing that inflation is the No. 
1 problem, W. M. Cameron, Rath 
Packing Co. chairman, sees it wor- 
sening "unless a now unforeseen 
solution is found in Viet Nam." 
And while he believes business gen- 
erally will improve this year, it may 
be more apparent than real because 
of i ligation. 

Asked the question, "In your 
opinion, what is the biggest prob- 
lem facing the nation on the eco- 
nomic front?" 60 per cent of the 
executives said "inflation/* And 
that figure jumps to 77 per cent 
when you round in such related 
answers as "federal budget deficit" 
and "loss of control of fiscal af- 
fairs," 

To Fuller Brush Co, Chairman 
Alfred C. Fuller, the problem is 
three-pronged: "Increased labor 
costs, inflation and balance of pay- 
ments deficit." 

Questionnaires for this latest 
quarterly Outlook Survey were pre- 
pared before Britain devalued the 
pound and before the U, S. Federal 
Reserve Board upped the discount 
rate which it charges member banks 
for borrowings. 

But most of the replies came in 
after the action and reflected opin- 
ions based on it, 

E. Hornsby Wasson, Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. president, 
is another who cites inflation as the 
big problem and thinks it will get 
worse. And most others who answer, 
"inflation," agree that it will grow. 

The reasons, as Collier Wende- 
roth, Jr,, president of O. K. Feed 



High government and con- 
sumer spending, renewed 
growth in investment will 
cause a rapid expansion, pre- 
dicts M. L. Haider, chairman, 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 



Mills, Inc., Fort Smith, Ark., views 
them, are an unwillingness or in- 
ability to cut government spending 
enough, a pattern for "very gen- 
erous wage increases*' set by the 



auto union and new increases in 
the minimum wage. 

President Robert A. Hornby of 
Pacific Lighting Corp. comes down 



J. S. Mack, chairman and 
president. G, C. Murphy Co.: 
Business will improve despite 
federal government's "inabil- 
ity to maintain consistent eco- 
nomic policy." 



even harder. While he expects a 
modest improvement in the econo- 
my generally, he warns that in- 
flation will be "much worse." 

Eugene C Zorn, Jr., senior vice 
president and economist for Repub- 
lic National Bank of Dallas, is more 
hopeful. While noting that the fed- 
eral fiscal problem is "so pervasive 
and intimately related to both in- 
ternational and domestic problems 
of a long-run nature that it ob- 
viously cannot be solved in a single 
year," he thinks the picture will 
brighten. 

Why? 

"For the first time in recent his- 
tory the fiscal problem has been 
brought dramatically into public 
focus . . . There are limits to our 
human and material resources, and 
a clearer understanding seems to 
be developing that these limits can- 
not be circumvented by fiscal irre- 
sponsibility." 

Business countermeasures 

In the survey questionnaire, the 
executives were also asked, "What 
will vour business do, if anvthing, 
to fight inflation in 1968?" 

"Do the best we can to main- 
tain productivity/ 1 responds David 
Packard, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Hewlett-Packard Gdt 

There's wide agreement among 
the executives that the basic means 
of fighting inflation lie in the area 
of federal monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy. Says one: "Private enterprise 
can do little more than compete 
effectively in the markel place, and, 
in so doing, attempt to minimize 
unit costs." 

Richard H. Rich, board chairman 
of Rich's, Inc., department strifes, 
is of this mind. "There is very 



little an individual business can 
do," he says, adding that from a 
retailer's standpoint, price increases 
on primary commodities and man- 
ufactured goods can't be absorbed; 
they must be passed on. 

Some of the respondents say that 
in addition to trying to hold the 
line on costs and prices, they con- 
tinually communicate the ills of in- 
flation to those in Congress and 
other branches of government. 

Others say they'll import into the 
United States more of their pro* 
duction from overseas plants. 

And the head of one large in- 
dustrial corporation, asking not to 
be identified by name, says he will 
cut prices by two per cent. 

Sales outlook 

In addition to being asked about 
the economy generally, the business 
leaders were asked about the out- 
look for their own sales, prices, 
profits, wage costs and investment. 

The sales outlook is strong. 
Eighty-two per cent of the execu- 
tives responding expect volume to 



Ending the Viet Nam war 
would strengthen economy by 
lessening present excessive 
demands, says Arjay Miller, 
president, Ford Motor Co. 



surpass 1967's, Of these, 72 per 
cent predict the increase will be 
moderate, and 10 per cent think it 
will l)e sharp. 

Much of the increase, business- 
men agree, will come as consumers 
slow their saving and speed up their 
buying, and as companies move into 
new markets as the only way to 
make a profit in the face of rising 
costs. 

Eleven |>er cent predict a level- 
ing otT of their sales in '68. Some 
of these doubt that consumer spend- 
ing will be very exuberant, partieu- 
larly on big-tag items where the 
interest charges will be steep. 

Four per cent look for a decline 
from ? 67 and three per cent offer no 
reply. 

Indications are that price in- 
creases will be more widespread 
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than in recent years. They're being 
pushed up by casts the businessman 
can't absorb: higher social security 
taxes; higher taxes at the state and 
local level and expected higher lev- 
ies on income; wage demands and 
settlements that exceed productivi- 
ty gains. 

Nearly !>" per rent forecast high- 
er prices this year than last. 



Alfred Brittain, III, president, 
Bankers Trust Co., expects 
strong advance in the first 
half, slower gains in second. 



Another 14 per cent say some will 
go up. some flown and 25 per cent 
Will hold them steady. Two per 
cent say they'll lower all price lags. 

Profit outlook brighter 

Total profits will perk up this 
year, as greater efficiency takes 
hold. A number of the executives 
forecasting higher profits say that, 
except when compared with last 
year's, they're not all that great. 
The margin may, in fact, be smaller. 

Fifty-one per cent say the total 
will be up from '67, while 37 per 
cent believe it will hold steady. 
Nine per cent predict a decline, 
and three per cent offer no answer. 

The business leaders were also 
asked by what percentage they ex- 
pect their wage costs, including 



Walter E. Hoadley, senior vice 
president, Bank of America, 
forecasts a surtax this year, 
says, "Delay may have an un- 
due depressing effect," 



fringe benefits, to increase this year. 
Seven out of 10 of the replies fall in 
the four per cent to seven per cent 
range. 

Fourteen per cent predict labor- 



cost increases of more than seven 
per cent. Seven per cent say the 
rise will be less than four per cent, 
and nine per cent offer no reply. 

On spending for capital invest- 
ment, 41 per cent of the executives 
say they'll hold closely to last year's 
level. Thirty -three per cent say 
they'll step up such spending and 
23 per cent say they'll slow it down. 
Three per cent give no answer. 

Nine out of 10 exjiect a surtax on 
personal and corporate income will 
be enacted this year; one in 10 
says, no. But opinion is sharply 
divided on the effect higher income 
taxes would have. 

Sptif oit tax hike 

Some see them as absolutely 
necessary to combat inflation, to 
pay at least part of the nation's 
overdue bills, to cut into the budget 
deficit a bit. Others say they're 
needed to take at least some of the 
pressure off interest rates; other- 
wise, they warn, only the wealthy 
will be able to afford to borrow. 

But others warn that raising tax- 
es is the wrong medicine, that it 
will make American products less 
Competitive abroad and thus deep- 
en an already deep balance of pay- 
ments deficit Others predict that 
the increased cost of higher taxes 
will cause layoffs of the least- 
skilled workers, pushing up the un- 
employment rate. 

These least-skilled workers are 
just the ones the federal govern 
ment and private enterprise have 
been trying so hard to keep em- 
ployed so that last summer's riot- 
ing won't flame up again. 

"Pass the tax increase, and I can 
promise you the hottest of hot sum- 
mers," says one economist regret- 
fully. 

After Viet Nam 

What effect would an end to 
the hostilities in Viet Nam have on 
this country's economy? Nation's 
Business asked. The predominant 
reply was a temporary slowing 
down followed by a healthier, bet- 
ter-balanced advance. 

Birny Mason Jr.. board chair- 
man of Union Carbide Corp,, gives 
this detailed answer: "A very short 
dislocation of manufacturing activ- 
ity, particularly in textiles, fabri- 
cated products for arms and supply 
items; a release of shipping; a 
change in demand for military air- 
craft, including helicopters; some 



improvement in the balance of pay- 
ments position." 

But, he adds: "A continued out- 
go will be required for a consider- 
able period t c * support and build 
up the Southeast Asia economy." 
For the longer term, he sees the 
"very healthy effect" of reduced in 
flationary pressure. 

Agreement comes from E. H 
Hathaway, president of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.. who notes that 
labor and capital could be turned 
more toward productive enterprise. 

There's little feeling that govern- 
ment spending would really slow; 
just that it would be channeled 
more into domestic programs. And 
there's considerable feeling that 
the lifting of the Viet Nam uncer- 
tainty would trigger a boom in con- 
sumer confidence. "Look what 
happened after World War II and 
Korea," reminds one. 

An end to the hostilities would 
be "very beneficial if the U. S* 
checks the advance of communism; 
that is, wins the war," comments 
President J. W. Barriger of the 
Missouri - Kansas -Texas Railroad. 
"To withdraw other than on our 
terms would be .another Munich 
and invite communization of Asia 



"til spite of Viet Nam, the gen- 
eral economy is sound"— J. W. 
Crosby, Thiokol Chemical 
Corp* 



and Africa, and probably make 
World War III inevitable." he adds. 

Robert P. Gerholz, president of 
Gerholz Community Homes, Inc., 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United Slates, says the in- 
crease in unemployment would be 
only temporary. 

George Olmsted Jr.. chairman of 
S. D. Warren Co., and F. Rilter 
Shumway, chairman of Ritt€*r 
Pfaudler Corp., a diversified manu- 
facturer, agree that a short down- 
turn would he followed by a good 
pickup, Many executives who favor 
a tax increase now, favor a tax cut 
once the war's damped down. END 
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* PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBLES ★ 



WHERE 

THEY 
STAND 



Americans almost invariably re-elect 
their Presidents— unless the incumbent 
has gotten himself into a boiling pot of 
trouble. 

As some view the American political 
scene, this might be one of those times 
when a President does not get another 
chance. 

Lyndon B. Johnson's troubles over 
Viet Nam, civil rioting, rising prices, 
spending, taxes and dissension have put 
him in hot water, many voters believe, 

A multitude of candidates either have 
announced they will seek nomination, or 
appear to be waiting for the propitious 
moment, and they are not all Republi- 
cans. 

Democratic Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy 
has now leaped into fratricidal combat. 

In Alabama there's former Gov. George 
Wallace— Democrat in back-yard politics, 
independent-states rightist in national 
politics. 

Liberal Republicans live in mortal fear 
that Republican Gov, Nelson Rockefeller 
means it when he says he is not a can- 
didate. But if he doesn't get into the 
Presidential race, there are a stable full 



of other G.O.P. entries. Many Republi- 
cans hope that Richard M. Nixon scores 
well in the primaries beginning in New 
Hampshire in March. They also hope he 
can cash in enough chips with profes- 
sional politicians he has befriended to 
bring off the nomination. 

Then there's Gov. George Romney of 
Michigan, an announced Republican 
candidate. 

Guv Ronald Reagan of California, says 
be is not, a candidate— but he commands 
a growing hand of followers. 

Sen. Charles Percy of Illinois, mean- 
while, looms as a possible candidate, 
among the dark horses and favorite sons. 

Nation's Business sent editors out to 
interview the leading candidates and 
Presidential possibles. They answered 
fully on the business, economic and other 
issues of greatest interest to businessmen. 

Only Governor Rockefeller declined to 
l>e interviewed. He's not a candidate, he 
insists. President Johnson's views were 
in the December issue of Nation's 
Business. 

On the following pages are verbatim 
interviews with the others. 
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Richard M. Nixon 

CAN THE 
NEW NIXON 
MAKE IT? 



"•otoi *iF>tirn woirr- ii*en «*■ 



Richard Milhous Nixon is widely 
acclaimed as the man, other than 
President Johnson himself, who has 
the most qualifications to become 
our Chief Executive and Command- 
er in Chief. 

Mr, Nixon has been a member of 
the House of Representatives, the 
Senate and he was Vice President 
under General Eisenhower for eight 
years. He Is a successful lawyer, 
an accomplished debater. His fam- 
ily and military service are solid 
assets for a candidate for public 
office. 

Mr. Nixon also is the man more 
Republicans owe favors to than any 
other candidate. He has rushed to 
their aid hundreds of times to raise 
funds and when their own ram 
paigns weren't going well. He ran 
be expected to cash in these chips 
this year. 

But Mr. Nixon has the taint of a 
loser. It springs from his narrow 
defeat by John F Kennedy in I960 
and his loss in the 1962 California 
gubernatorial race. Today Mr. Nix 
on s manner has relaxed and he ex- 
hibits a warmer approach. 

Whether he is a loser or not will 
be determined this election year. 
Mr. Nixon has done everything ex- 
cept say flatly he is in the race for 
the Republican nomination His 



teams have been out whipping up 
support in New Hampshire and oth- 
er states where important primaries 
will be held. He says privately that 
he must score well in these 1 pre-elec- 
tion ballotings or see his chances 
for the nomination vanish. 

To every question, Mr. Nixon has 
a ready, thoughtful answer, as the 
following interview with Nation's 
Bustnkss shows: 

TOP ISSUES 

Mr. Nixon, what do you think the top 
issues in the coming Presidential 
campaign will be? 

In addition to the issue of peace 
abroad there is the issue of peace al 
home. Crime has been rising at a 
rate six times as fast as population: 
there is a growing disrespect for 
law, rind increased use of violence 
in public protests and widespread 
civil disobedience. 

What does the United States need 
most right now? 

New leadership that will provide 
a new sense of national purpose and 
direction. 

As you travel around the country, 
you find that even during this pe- 
riod of relatively high prosperity 
people are frustrated about the war 



and our foreign policy generally: 
frustrated about the problems of our 
cities and the growing disrespect for 
law; frustrated by the problems that 
are caused by the mismanagement 
of the economy. 

But apart from these? specific is- 
sues, what is most disturbing is that 
you find an increasing number of 
people in both parties who no long- 
er believe what their leaders in 
Washington tell them, 

By the fall of 1968 the war in 
Viet Nam may have cooled ofT; the 
cities of the nation may have cone 
through a "cooler" summer; but 
one prediction can l)e made now 
which will be true then: 

The American {x>ople will l>e con- 
fronted at that time with a dramatic 
rise in prices, a rise in taxes, a rise 
in spending and a tremendous 
squeeze on the family budget 

The mismanagement of the na 
tion's economy could he the decisive 
voter issue in 1 5><»S. 

If the United States is goin^ to 
lead effectively abroad and deal 
with our problems at home, we sirn 
ply have to restore the confidence 
of the American people in our lead 
ership. 

LAW AND ORDER 
What can be done immediately to 
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bring civil order back to our society? 

First we must increase the num- 
ber of police and improve their 
quality so they can deal firmly and 
effectively with civil disorder. 

Going beyond that, looking to the 
heart of the problem, it is vital to 
restore a sense of respect for law at 
all levels of our society. 

For example, the fashionable idea 
in some circles is that individuals 
should have the right to determine 
which laws are good and which 
laws are bad rind that they should 
obey only those laws that they like 
This is a major problem which must 
be dealt with through our educa- 
tional system, in the homes, the 
churches. 

The idea that, when a crime is 
committed, we should blame society 
mther than the criminal is another 
cause of the disrespect for law. 

There are, of course, some techni- 
cal causes— the court decisions which 
have weakened the police forces 
against the criminal forces. 

I think what we need is an all-out 
offensive to strengthen law enforce- 
ment agencies strengthen law en- 
forcement tools and above all go to 
the heart of the problem by rein- 
stilling in the young people knowl- 
edge as to why respect for law is 
essential. 

i do not go along at all with the 
doctrine that violence is justified if 
you ire protesting for a good cause. 
The idea that if an individual is 
protesting for peace or protesting 
for civil rights or protesting for bet- 
ter education that he is justified to 
engage in civil disoliedicncc or vio 
lence is completely inconsistent with 
our whole American tradition of the 
rule of law. We must recognize thai 
the American constitutional system 
sets up a method through which in- 
dividuals can bring alvout change in 
a peaceful manner. Whenever we 
reject that principle, we attack the 
heart of the system itself. 

I am for strong law enforcement, 
no toleration of violence whatever 
the protest may lie. But on the oth- 
er hand, that gets at only one end 
of the problem. We have to get at 
the causes as well as the effects. 
And on that score, there are the 
problems of educating, or should I 
say re-educating, the American peo- 
ple as to the sources of this nation's 
greatness, pointing out that every 
citizen has a stake in a society 
which respects the rule of law. 

BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 
Can you define the job that business 



should do in solving social problems? 

I am not one of those who believe 
that political leaders should spend 
their time preaching to business on 
what it should do for the good of the 
country. While it is true that most 
businessmen today are publicly ori- 
ented and motivated by an in- 
creasing concern for the problems of 
their community their business de- 
cisions are still made on a business 
basis. 

What government must do, in my 
view, through the use of tax credits 
and other devices, is to provide the 
incentives for business to move in 
on these problems of housing and 
jobs. 

We can see all around us the tre- 
mendous innovating abilities of 
American business. What i am sug- 
gesting is that, by the use of tax re- 
form and other mechanisms, govern- 
ment and business collaborate crea- 
tively in moving toward the solution 
of problems common to all of us 
that concern all of us. 

SPENDING 

How can inflation be stowed? 

It won't be slowed down simply by 
raising taxes. Government spend- 
ing is going to have to be cut. If we 
have an increase in both taxes— and 
spending— then we are going to have 
continued inflation. That is why in 
the past 1 have supported those in 
Congress who served notice on the 
President that they would withhold 
approval of the tax hike until the 
President cuts government spend- 
ing substantially. 

The devaluation of the pound 
makes the need for fiscal responsi- 
bility ail the more imperative. The 
j>ound was the first line of defense 
of the dollar; and I think that its 
devaluation has served notice Upon 
the Administration of the severity 
of the fiscal problem in this country. 

Should federal spending be hinged on 
the gross national product? 

No. I know it is the fashion- 
able line that as the gross national 
product goes up, federal spending 
should go up proportionally. But I 
believe the role of government 
should be determined not on the 
basis of some arbitrary formula but 
on the basis of what needs to be 
done to deal with specific economic 
and social problems and to assure 
maximum progress. 

( inly if what needs to be done 
cannot be done effectively by pri- 
vate enterprise should we turn to 
government. 



Should federal wage- price guidelines 
be re instituted? 

They should be, but I see no 
possibility of their having any effect 
at this time. You can't ask latx)r 
and management voluntarily to con- 
trol inflation when government pol- 
icies have been primarily responsi- 
ble for that inflation. 

What needs to be done to keep busi- 
ness prospering? 

The creation of a climate condu- 
cive to business requires many ele- 
ments. First, there must be ade- 
quate credit available for business 
to prosper. Second, a fair and equi- 
table balance must be maintained 
between labor and management. 
Third, in the field of foreign trade, 
the Administration has the respon- 
sibility to see to it that American 
products have equal access to for- 
eign markets, and lhat American 
goods are not subject to unreason- 
able restrictions and quotas. 

Should the federal government take 
further steps to protect consumers? 

Competition in American busi- 
ness is the best protection our con- 
sumers can have. 1 believe that the 
role the federal government can play 
has been somewhat exaggerated. 
There ire. of course, some areas, 
as for example, the automobile safe- 
ty area, where a government in- 
vestigation did bring about changes 
which might not have come through 
competition. This is a specific ex- 
ample of where government plays 
a proper role. But it seems to me 
that when government Incomes too 
involved in putting business in a 
strait jacket, insofar as its market- 
ing procedures are concerned, that 
we are moving onto potentially very 
dangerous ground. 

LABOR RELATIONS 

Do you foresee changes in labor* man- 
agement relations? 

Without question, I believe that 
will be one of the major functions 
of the Ninety-first Congress start- 
ing in 1969. The Congress must re- 
evaluate our labor- management leg- 
islation and bring it in lune with 
the times. The Taft-Hartley Act 
was written 20 years ago. It has 
been modified once significantly 
since then by the Landrum-Griffin 
Act. I think presently, insofar as it 
deals with national emergency 
strikes, it is obsolete. 

1 also believe that the NLRB has 
in some of its decisions moved con- 
siderably beyond the original intent 
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of Congress. I think this is an area 
that needs attention. I think it will 
probably be an area of debate dur- 
ing the 1968 campaign and eventu- 
ally the nation will benefit by the 
restoration of a proper balance be- 
tween the power of management and 
the power of labor. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

What can be done to improve fed e rah 
state relations? 

I believe in the diffusion of power. 
Too much power is now residing 
in Washington and, whether it is 
the poverty program or the problems 
of the cities, we must make every 
possible effort to see that these prob- 
lems are handled at the local and 
state leveL 

What may be useful here is con- 
tinuing consultation, perhaps a new 
governmental institution, through 
which there is regular consultation 
between the governors of the states 
and the national Administration. 

I believe that rather than having 
an annual appearance by the Presi- 
dent or by Cabinet officers at the 
Conference of State Governors, it 
might be well to set up a permanent 
new procedure through which the 
states and local government units 
could have representation. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Nixon, let's assume we will win 
militarily in Viet Nam, What comes 
afterwards? 

<4 What do we do after Viet NamT 

indeed, a major issue. 

Unless we develop some new ap- 
proaches in foreign policy, what 1 
Would call preventive diplomacy, 
the United States is going to face 
the prospect over the next five or 10 
years of being involved again in 
more Viet Nam-type operations in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America and 
other areas. 

tt is vitally important for us to 
anticipate this danger and to devel- 
op new foreign |>olicy institutions 
to reduce these prospects, Putlitu: 
ft in a larger context, the greater 
danger is not simply the involve 
nicnt in a guerrilla war like Viet 
Nam, The greater danger is that 
e ach time we become involved in 
such conflicts, there is always the 
Possibility of confrontation with one 
°[ the super nuclear powers, the So- 
vi et Union or eventual! v Commu- 
nist China. 

The thrust of American foreign 
policy in the years immediately 
ahead must be to reduce to the 



minimum those instances where the 
supemuclear powers have confron- 
tations. 

Whenever those confrontations 
occur, there is the chance of a nu- 
clear explosion or nuclear black- 
mail. I recommend regional buffer, 
collective security arrangements 
which would take the responsibility 
for " handling guerrilla outbreaks in 
those areas. 

This approach rather than an al- 
liance with the United States is pre- 
ferred, because, while the alliance 
approach was proper in the period 
up until 1961 or '62, it now runs 
a grave risk. If we have an alliance, 
it means that every time one of these 
little wars breaks out, the United 
States is committed and there is the 
possibility of a confrontation. 

How many nations would you see in 
one of these regional groups? 

Generally speaking, there would 
be a group of nations in an area 
with similar problems. There must 
be common economic and political 
and security problems in order for 
such an arrangement, to work. 

What will be the long, long-range re- 
lations between the United States 
and the USSR? 

In the long range the two must 
find a basis for living in peace. 

The alternative for each nation 
is unacceptable. 

I believe it is essential to recog- 
nize that our goal i n the world is 
different from that of the Russians, 
We want peace as an end in itself. 
And they, despite their desire to 
avoid a nuclear war, want victory 
Consequently if we are to have a 
meaningful detente, the Russians 
must recognize the necessity of 
peaceful relations with the United 
Sf,dr They must recognize that 
pursuing their historical objective 
of expanding Communism through 
out the world is detrimental to their 
own long-range interests. 

Meaningful peacre, meaningful 
detente will only be achieved by a 
highly pragmatic and realistic ap- 
proach. 

Trade is a case in point. 1 favor 
an expansion of peaceful trade, but 
we must recognize that only where 
trade serves the interests of both 
parties w81 it contribute to the 
cause of peace. 

VIET NAM 

Getting back to Viet Nam, if you were 
President, what would you do about 
Vict Nam? 



To bring the war in Viet Nam to 
an end, it is necessary to convince 
the North Vietnamese that they 
cannot win the war militarily, that 
they cannot win politically. 

It is necessary to get cooperation 
from the senior partner of North 
Viet Nam, the Soviet Union, which 
furnishes the North Vietnamese with 
100 per cent of the oil and 75 per 
cent of the sophisticated equipment. 

We need a concerted military, 
diplomatic, economic and political 
offensive. 

Militarily there is no gimmick, 
no easy, quirk solution which will 
end the war. 

I reject the idea of invading North 
Viet Nam, the use of nuclear weap- 
ons, massive aerial bombing of civil 
ian centers. But I believe that we 
should keep up the pressure on all 
military targets. 

Diplomatically it is essential for 
us to recognize that we have been 
wrong in assuming that the Soviet 
Union wanted to end the war. Un- 
der the* circumstance's, I believe we 
should use our economic and diplo- 
matic leverage with the Soviet Un- 
ion to get them to use their influence 
w r ith North Viet Nam to bring the 
war to a conclusion. 

The move toward greater trade 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union should be welcomed 
Hut these moves should be condi- 
tioned upon the Soviet Union r s dis- 
continuing its support of the forces 
in North Viet Nam and making 
trouble in the Near East, 

It is necessary for us to use our 
influence to require a complete, full 
'mobilization of South Viet Nam 

It doesn't make sense to have 
the South Vietnamese fighting this 
war on an inadequate basis, while 
the United States is making sacri- 
fices. 

There has to be a complete over 
haul of the pacification program. 
This is fcoint! to require taking strong 
leadership positions with the new 
government of South Viet Nam. 
Some nf these reeommendnf ions that 
we should make will be resented. 

And most important, it is neces 
sary to mobilize public opinion in 
the United Stales t>ehinrl the war 
effort. I think the Administration's 
failure has been most marked in this 
area. 

It is necessary to have "Opera- 
tion Candor" in the United States, 
explain why we are in Viet Nam, 
what the stakes are, what the cost 
will be, pointing out that nothing 
could be more effective than unitv 
within the United States. END 
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Charles H. Percy 

WAITING 
IN THE 
WINGS? 




Freshman U. S. Senators are sup- 
posed to be seen but not heard. 

However, Illinois* Charles FT 
Percy in just one year as a Senator, 
has authored major legislation, mar- 
shalled imposing support for it and 
propelled himself into the thick of 
Presidential politics. 

Chuck Percy was all of rive years 
old when he began his business ca- 
reer, as a magazine salesman Dur- 
ing high school, he held as many as 
four part-time jobs. 

And when the Depression wiped 
out his father's bank cashier job, 
young Chuck went to his Sunday 
school teacher, Bell & Howell Presi- 
dent Joe McNabb, and convinced 
him he should hire the elder Mr, 
Percy. 

He worked summers at Bell & 
Howell himself, and went to work 
full-time for the company when be 
graduated from the University of 
Chicago in 1941; the next year, be- 
fore he was 23, he became a B & H 
director. 

Joe McNabb died in 1949, leav- 
ing sort of a corporate will recom- 
mending that the board elect 29- 
year old ('buck Percy president- 
it did, and sales zoomed. 

Chuc k Percy was chairman of the 
Ilepublican Platform Committee in 
HK)0 He ran for Governor of Illi- 



nois in 1964, but lost in the John- 
son landslide. 

The imperturbable Mr. Percy 
didn't behave as a defeated candi- 
date. He promptly formed a New 
Illinois Committee to try to do on 
a smaller scale what he had wanted 
to do as Governor. With non-tax 
deductible contributions, he and his 
followers began programs in literacy 
education, reported job opportuni- 
ties and invited slum dwellers to 
phone complaints into a tape re* 
corder so that volunteers could take 
them to landlords to trv to get action. 

In 1966, he defeated Sen, Paul H. 
Douglas, his former economics pro- 
fessor. 

Based on his year in the Senate 
and on previous campaigning, the 
handsome 48-year-old Mr. Percy 
can be described as a progressive 
moderate. He resists extremes, in- 
novates with zest and skill. Not 
only has he pushed a hill to help 
lower- income families buy homes 
but he has enlisted every Republi- 
can Senator as a cosponsor. 

To get his views. Nation's Busi- 
ngs talked with Senator Perry in 
his Senate office, which used to be 
Robert F. Kennedy's work space. 

TOP ISSUES 
Senator Percy, what do you find most 



troubles the American people today? 

There are two overriding con- 
cerns: Viet Nam and urban strife. 

In line with this, what will be the de- 
cisive issue on which voters will base 
their choice in the coming Presiden- 
tial election? 

I don't know. Viet Nam, race re- 
lations, the cities and fiscal respon- 
sibility, certainly will be important 
issues. But the issue may be some- 
thing less tangible; it may have to 
do with the quality of national 
leadership and how it is reflected 
in the quality of American life. 

And will foreign policy generally re- 
main a dominant issue? 

Yes. As long as we are in a ma- 
jor war -the most unpopular in our 
nation's history foreign policy can't 
help but be a dominant issue. Many 
Americans, including myself, are 
not satisfied with the way major 
international commitments are be- 
ing made by the executive branch 
of government If we don't make 
commitments in a more intelligent, 
foresighted way, I'm afraid we could 
he drawn into Viet Nam after Viet 
Nam. 

As a former businessman and now a 
Senator, what do you regard as the 
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biggest problem facing this nation on 
the economic front? 

It's the unwillingness of the fed- 
eral government to engage in realis- 
tic budgeting to l>e more accurate 
in its forecasts of income and ex- 
pense and to establish a rigid set of 
priorities, so that we recognize wc 
have to do first things first and can* 
not do everything at once. 

As a matter of national policy, 
the President promised we could 
wage the war abroad, we could wage 
the war on poverty at home-all of 
this without much sacrifice by any- 
one. 

This totally misled the country. 
Today, we have nothing but the 
promise of economic chaos from fhe 
Secretary of the Treasury if we 
don't have a 10 per cent surtax. 

The Administration, so highly 
politically motivated, did not call 
for a tax increase in 196*3, an elec- 
tion year, when it was desperately 
needed. They called for a tax in 
crease in 1967, much too late to 
check inflation. 

How can we best combat this infla- 
tion? 

First and foremost, by cutting 
hack federal spending, delaying 
projects that are desirable but not 
crucial right now. 

Second, by enacting a tax increase 
to finance the war in Viet Nam. I 
think it is unconscionable to pass 
the cost of that war on to future 
Generations at the rate we are today. 

SPENDING 

What are your feelings regarding fed 
eral spending? Has it gotten out of 
hand, or is it a question of alloca- 
tion? 

Federal spending can be cut. It 
*s out of hand, and it is simply a 
matter of establishing priorities and 
adapting programs to the age in 
which we live, not to the age from 
which we have come. 

In agriculture, for instance, we 
have a $5 billion to #7 billion pro- 
gram. But it's a program designed 
fc>r the scarcities of the '30's, and 
,s ill -adapted for the abundance of 
*he '60 s and 70\s. We need a pro 
gram for agriculture designed to 
move decision-making back to the 
form and get it out of Washington. 
Acreage control, crop control and 
other inhibiting forces raise prices 
and are exceedingly costly. 

We need to find a way to make 
the Post Office a paying proposition, 
car ryin(T its own weight rather than 
a $1.2 billion loss 



We need to delay public works. 
Even if it affects someone in Illinois, 
you have to face up to the respon- 
sibility. 

I think the space 1 program had to 
be cut, and we did cut it in Con- 
gress. 

TAXES 

Aside from enacting a tax increase to 
help finance the war, is there any- 
thing that needs to be done in the 
tax field? 

We need to reduce substantially 
the lag between the time the need 
for a tax change is recognized and 
its enactment. 

Second, we should simplify the 
internal revenue code. 

Third, involves acceptance of the 
concept that the tax code may be 
used to advance social purposes. It 
was not long ago that there was re- 
sistance to using the code as an 
economic tool Such use is now 
acceptable. 

The code offers wide-ranging 
possibilities as a social tool. We 
should not hesitate any longer. 

And fourth, every effort should 
be made to prevent unconscionable 
tax avoidance. 

VIET NAM 

You have recommended that more of 
the defense of South Viet Nam be 
assumed by Asians. Will you elabo- 
rate on that? 

1 would only reiterate the words 
of three Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy and Johnson: We cannot 
do for another ]>eople as eflectively 
as they can do for themselves. 

We are willing and should be 
willing to help others fight for their 
territorial integrity and freedom, 
but it ought to be a helping hand, 
not one that takes over completely. 
It is an overcommitment to try to 
jwlice the whole world. 

It is for this reason I sponsored 
a resolution for greater Asian par- 
ticipation in the economic, military, 
social, [X>litical, psychologic*! as- 
pects of the war in Viet Nam. 

URBAN PROBLEMS 

How can we best meet the problems 
of our cities? 

They can best be solved through 
an Alliance for Progress right here 
at home, between local, state ;ind 
federal governments, each of which 
has certain jurisdictions and certain 
revenue sources. 

The Alliance must embrace the 



private sector as well as the public 
sector. And to the greatest extent, 
we should put first emphasis on 
private involvement in problem - 
solving. 

The emphasis in government 
should, of course, first lie at the 
local level, then state, then federal. 

More specifically, you authored a bill 
called the Home Ownership Founda- 
tion Act. 

Yes. One of the problems of the 
cities is that many of the stores, 
particularly in Negro communities, 
are not owned by individuals living 
in the community. Much of the 
housing is either public housing or 
owned by slum lords outside the 
community. 

These conditions, plus unemploy- 
ment and lack of educational equal 
ity t lead to riots. Of course the 
leaders of riots have engaged in 
looting, arson, sniping, murder, and 
they have to be dealt with as crim 
inals. But the seeds of discontent 
have to be sown in fertile soil in 
order to be productive. And ob- 
viously the seeds sown in the urban 
areas fall where discontent is fester 
ing. 

The poor should have greater 
freedom of choice in housing. In 
addition to public bousing which 
has been in many instances ill-con 
ceived and has contributed to the 
problem— and rent supplements, 
which are a little better, they ought 
to have a chance to own their home. 

It is not a giveaway program. It's 
an interest subsidy which is repay- 
able or which would be scaled down 
immediately upon their gaining an 
increase in income. M couples the 
incentive of homeownership with 
technical services to be offered In 
local nonprofit organizations spon- 
soring such projects. 

It would help rehabilitate the 
families as we rehabilitate the hous- 
ing providing assistance in connec 
tion with training and education in 
household management and budget 
planning. 

Homeownership, whether it is an 
individual family residence or par 
Licipation in a condominium or a 
co-op, offers the same incentive to 
lower- income families that it does 
to middle-income and higher-in 
come families. To be somebody and 
have something is a deep-down dc 
sire everyone has. 

We have to teach people from the 
rural South how to live in the urban 
North, how to adapt and adjust 
And we have to teach that while 
there are certain civil rights, the " 
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are also civil responsibilities that 
must be fulfilled. 

BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 

Should private enterprise become 
more involved in solving public prob- 
lems? 

Yes, The solution to many of our 
public problems can best be achiev- 
ed by private enterprise. And many 
of the solutions are consistent with 
the profit objective. Wherever fea- 
sible, the public sector should limit 
its role to coordination, reinforce- 
ment and guarantee. 

Of course, we can never misun- 
derstand that the primary function 
of business is to earn a return on 
its stockholders' investment. But 
in all the years I was in business, 
17 of which I headed Bell & Howell. 
I never had a stockholder say I had 
to put the company ahead of the 
country. 

On the national level, for instance, 
the position I took through the 
years on freer trade was not neces- 
sarily in the best short-term inter- 
ests of our company and our indus- 
try. But I felt it was eminently 
right in the national interest , and in 
the long run it would be better for 
our company and our industry to 
have an economic base for our ac- 
tivity rather than a political one. 
And I look upon the tariff or sub- 
sidy as a political base 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

What developments would you hope to 
see in fed era! -state relations? 

I see a higher quality person com- 
ing into state and local government. 
We are upgrading our state legisla- 
tures. We have improved their 
quality, I think, through propor- 
tional representation. We have sub- 
stantially upgraded the pay levels 
and the staffs available for state 
legislatures. 

1 think the next step must be a 
fed era! -state-local tax-sharing plan. 
11i is would rebate to the states and 
local communities a substantial part 
of the normal $5 billion growth in 
Federal tax revenue that comes 
every year without an increase in 
tax rates, simply because of increas- 
ing national income. 

LABOR RELATIONS 

What about labor-management rela- 
tions? Do you feel any new legislation 
is needed in this area? 

I have sponsored a bill to din >< t 
the Secretary of Labor carefully to 



study the trend of labor-manage- 
ment relationships, particularly 
with respect to crippling strikes that 
affect the public welfare, and to 
make recommendations on what new 
legislation is needed. 

I have sponsored a bill to estab- 
lish a labor court. This is supported 
by a number of labor unions and 
certainly by a number of businesses 
who feel there must be the same 
continuity of decision -making in 
labor-management relationships that 
exists in other areas of our econo- 
my. You ought to be able to have 
the precedence of a court decision 
rather than the decision of a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board that 
can be reversed and changed fre- 
quently without letting either labor 
or management know. We must try 
to remove these decisions from poli- 
tics as much as possible. 

CONSUMER LAWS 

Do you see a need for greater con- 
sumer protection? 

Yes. I think that the truth-in- 
lending bills that have been worked 
out as a compromise are a substan- 
tial step in this direction. 

I see a greater need for industry, 
in its various categories, to take the 
initiative in self-regulation. Auto- 
mobile safety is a good case in 
point. It could have been handled 
better by the industry. There are 
more experts on automobile safety 
in the industry than in the Con- 
gress. But if the industry doesn't 
act, Congress must. 

Another area is air and water pol- 
lution. There will be stiff penalties 
imposed by the Congress if this 
continues. There is no subject of 
greater concern to the American 
people today, and there is no sub- 
ject for which you can get money 
faster out of a state legislature or 
out of the Congress than for the 
problem of pollution. 

Industry is going to pay the bill 
anyway. They better start to pay 
it in the first instance by correcting 
some of the abuses. They cannot 
continue to pollute the air and water 
of This country without incurring 
the wrath not only of the lawmak- 
ers, but of the general public. Too 
frequently giant public utilities have 
spent huge sums of money fighting 
regulations rather than trying to 
solve the problem, 

Hut 1 haw been proud to make 
awards to industries that have led 
the way in a public-spirited manner, 
by taking corrective action so they 
do not contribute to pollution. 



Industry gets blamed for a lot of 
things the public sector does. We 
have found that Lake Michigan, for 
instance, has in large part been pol- 
luted by the government's Corps of 
Engineers. In a 1 0-year period they 
have dumped dredgings equal to 
the volume of 10 Merchandise 
Marts, which is the largest building 
in the world, and they dumped all 
of these polluted dredgings in one 
area of Like Michigan, 

So. federal and state agencies are 
some of the worst offenders. 

LAW AND ORDER 

What must we do in the field of law 
and order? 

Too frequently in recent years we 
have been concerned with protect- 
ing the criminal against society 
rather than protecting society 
against the criminal. The pendu- 
lum has swung too far, and we must 
bring it back. 

It is for this reason that I re- 
searched over a period of many 
months and then cosponsored a 
wire-tapping bill, It would, on the 
one hand, protect the individual 
by making it a federal offense to 
ship, transmit or use wiretapping 
devices. But, on the other hand, 
law enforcement agencies could use 
such devices when authorized by a 
federal court to combat organized 
crime. 

Organized crime has become the 
biggest single business in America, 
grossing in excess of $7 billion a 
year. It very seldom puts things in 
writing. It does its work verbally. 
And this is how it must be caught, 
the evidence captured and accumu- 
lated, and convictions made. 

Also we certainly need some of 
the efficiency of the FBI in training 
of personnel. This should be made 
more available to state and local 
law enforcement people. 

We need better coordination be- 
tween our law enforcement agencies. 
We have in the commission of a 
single crime a tremendous overlap 
of resj>onsihility. In one crime you 
can have your local coroner, your 
local police, your sheriff, your state 
police, the FBI if it involves any- 
thing out of state and your district 
attorney, With all this overlap and 
duplication, the chances of messing 
up a case are great. 

And, of course, politics has been 
known to interfere with the success- 
ful prosecution of a case. 

'These are just some of the things 
that {ire needed in the are;) of law 
and order. END 
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We take all of these and more * . - 
virtually any accredited card is good 
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confirmation of reservations Owl 
by computer. 

And free S&H Green Stamps jKjS^j 
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tions across the country, (Including 
over 200 airports.) 
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Ronald Wilson Reagan-suave, 
good-looking, debonair, articulate— 
has much going for him in this age 
of television. 

Governor Reagan is considered a 
possible running mate to Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller of New York, for- 
mer Vice President Richard Nixon. 
Sen. Charles Percy of Illinois or 
almost any other Republican who 
might happen to toss his hat in the 
ring. The California governor is 
widely mentioned as either a Presi- 
dential or Vice Presidential nomi- 
nee for the Republicans. 

The former movie star, still 
youthful at 57, is a westerner, a con- 
servative, a vigorous campaigner, a 
successful vote-getter, 

Californians generally agree he 
has acquitted himself well after a 
year in office, successfully tackling 
a horrendous mess ranging from 
race riots to mountainous state 
debts. 

But there are minuses, too. Gov- 
ernor Reagan was divorced, a fac- 
tor which could affect Presidential 
aspirations. In his younger days in 
Hollywood he was an ardent liberal 
Democrat. 

Governor Reagan is convinced 
that his "Creative Society"— in 
which businessmen play an impos- 
ing role— is bringing sound, stable 



and fiscally responsible government 
to California. 

In his executive office in Sacra- 
mento, Governor Reagan discussed 
with a Nation's Business editor 
some of the critical problems facing 
the nation today and how he thinks 
they should be resolved. 

TOP ISSUES 

What do you think will be the top 
issues in this Presidential campaign? 

I think one of them -supposing 
it still continues— would be the Viet 
Nam War. But I don't necessari- 
ly believe that is going to be as 
principal a one as crime in the 
streets. I think a kind of morality 
gap has been created in this coun- 
try. There's a great concern on the 
part of the people about the way 
we seem to be coming unglued as 
to our belief in basic principles. 

It ties in with crime. Crime is at 
the extreme point of it, but it also 
has to do with disorder, with those 
who are advocating to our youth 
the experimentation in everything 
from sex to dope; again, just this 
breaking down call it a morality 
gap— in our society. 

What do you see as a more pressing 
domestic nerd of the country? 



I think it has to do with the gov- 
ernment spending policies which 
have led to inflation that, I believe, 
is threatening to become runaway 
inflation. 
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BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 

What do you think should be the role 
of business in helping solve some of 
our social problems? 

Well, here in the State of Cali- 
fornia we are turning to business a 
great deal. I think there is a phi- 
losophy on the other side of the 
fence at the national level from 
those in power that don't have very 
much faith in business. Or certain 
ly, under the free enterprise system 
and the law of supply and demand. 
They believe that perhaps private 
ownership is alt right so long as the 
government can plan and control 
the economy. I don't believe that 
government can ever match the 
great power of the business com- 
munity—and when I say "business'* 
I should include the independent 
sector- to solve many of the prob- 
lems that government seems to 
think are solely its province. 

How have the task forces of business- 
men you appointed when you took 
office been working out? 
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We handpicked a list of people, 
invited them to a luncheon and told 
them what it was we had in mind. 
We felt that they, like the rest of 
us, had been going into the locker 
room after the golf game and com- 
plaining about government- We 
told them we were going to give 
them their chance. 

We had 240 of the most success- 
ful people in this state. They gave 
Lip virtually six months, on an aver- 
full time-away from their 
homes, Hying in hotels and motels. 
We formed them into task forces, 
hased on their specialties, simply 
*° go in and find where things that 
business has learned could be ap- 
plied to government to make it 
more efficient ;md ( if possible, more 
economical. 

TAXES 

What do you think needs to be done 
the tax field, speaking nationally, 
Of course? 

I'm a great believer that we need 
to tax less. But also I'm a great be* 
liever that the federal government 
created a tot of problems ifs trying 
lo solve by federal grants and grad- 
ually usurping the sources of tax 
revenue from the local levels. Then 
it's very easy to point a finger and 
s <\v, " You're not doing t he job." 

They fixed it so you couldn't do 
fee job. 

So I would like to see the federal 
government simply turn back to the 
state and local level some of those 
sources of taxation. 

Now, failing that-and I think 
•t's pretty hard to get that done I 
w c>uld like, in the interim, to see 
l he federal government start some 
tax sharing with the states. 

By sharing these revenues we 
could see how it would work and 
see if some of these things couldn't 
be handled more efficiently at the 
state level than I hey are now. 

Oq you foresee the need for new tax 
Incentives to get business and indus 
tty more involved in helping to soften 
Some of our socioeconomic problems? 

Well t I think it's a field to ex- 
plore. 

Look at one example. 

The federal government now is 
greatly concerned about the financ- 
es of higher education. There are 
grants for research, grants to help 
"uild buildings, aid in running even 
the independent schools. At the 
same time the federal government 
has all sorts of programs and loans 
^nd scholarships for the poor stu- 
dent who can't atTord to get a col- 
lp ge education. Yet. a plan was 



proposed by some college educators 
a few years ago. They were con- 
cerned that, with this federal aid, 
would eventually come a restric- 
tion on academic freedom. They 
proposed that every citizen be al- 
lowed, after computing his income 
tax, to take $100 of it and, instead, 
contribute it to a college or univer- 
sity 

They couldn't get anyplace with 
this proposal, and I think one of the 
very telling remarks was what the 
head of the Office of Education in 
Washington, after a couple weeks 
of discussion and debate, said to 
them: "You don't understand. Un- 
der such a system we wouldn't be 
able to achieve our social objec- 
tives." 

You wonder if they a r e concerned 
just about financing education or if 
they haven't something else in 
mind. 

SPENDING 

Governor, how do you feel about set- 
ting criteria for Federal spending to, 
say. a particular percentage of the 

gross national product? 

As an old, not too good graduate 
in economics, I have sometimes felt 
that one of the worst things that 
John Maynard Keynes left to us 
was this idea of the gross national 
product. Frankly, I think it*s a 
very deceptive figure. 

You can improve the gross na- 
tional product by just increasing 
price because CINP is the total fig- 
ures for all the services and goorls 
produced in the country. If the 
government builds a couple of air- 
craft carriers in one year, they can 
increase the gross national product 
even though they are making the 
people a little poorer as far as their 
ability to buy consumer goods. 

So I don't think the criteria 
should be based on thnt. I think 
we've got to relate it more to earn- 
ings. The people pay taxes, How 
much money do people earn? The 
tax percentage should be relegated 
to where is the breaking point. How 
much do the people want to afford 
for the functions of government and 
where do you pass a point at which 
your economy begins to suffer be- 
cause government isn't much of a 
producer? 

What are the more important steps, 
in your opinion, that need to be tak- 
en to control inflation in the years 
ahead? 

I think we've got to come to a 
halt in deficit spending. 

We seem to have a different rule 
for the federal government than we 



have for people. The result is we 
can only keep this system up so 
long as the dollar can afford to lose 
a couple of cents in purchasing 
power each year. But I have a feel- 
ing that inflation is like radioactiv- 
ity. It's cumulative. 

And I don't care if it's a couple 
of cents a year, or if you do it the 
way they did it after World War I 
in the European countries. Even 
tually, you'll arrive at the same 
end. The money isn't worth any- 
thing, 

I feel we must come back to 
spending within our limits. We are 
cheating the people when we sell 
them government bonds on the 
basis that they should buy them 
not only as an investment but to be 
patriotic, and then take two cents 
a year out of their dollars by in- 
flation The government is borrow- 
ing #J and paying back 80 cents. 

How do you think we can best keep 
the economy growing and at the same 
time keep business prospering? 

J think it's going to require a 
philosophy in government that fee* 
lieves in the free enterprise system. 

I know there are some people in 
the federal government now who 
try to point to what they call "busi- 
ness prosperity" and say, "See, we 
didn't hurt business. We helped it. 
Loolc how prosperous business is as 
a result of government interfer- 
ence/* 

I think what the government has 
really proved is the great virility of 
the American business system— that 
it's been able to withstand all the 
nit-picking and the harassment all 
these years and still be able to stay 
on its feet. One of these days, like 
Gulliver, business is going to find 
government put the last thread 
around it and it can't get up. And 
I am just not talking about the 
necessities of government such as in 
the monopoly fields or in the Pure 
Food and Drug Act, I'm talking 
about letting business be free to op 
crate, free to provide jobs for people. 

We've had 30 years now of the 
government trying to solve the un- 
employment problem at a govern- 
ment level with the government 
making work. Even in time of 
slump, business really provides 90 
per cent of the employment. 

LAW AND ORDER 

What conclusions have you drawn as 
to the immediate and long-range 
steps needed to assure more civil 
order in the United States? 

It's very easy to give the obvious 
answer that we continue to try to 
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bring all of those segments of our 
st )c i e t y - m i n o ri ty grou ps t pa rt i cu - 
larly— up to an average level with 
regard to employment and employ- 
ment opportunities and wage rates 
and income like the rest of us. Cer- 
tainly, something should be done. 

It's an answer we are practicing 
in California with our job-seeking 
program. 

We are also making very sure 
that we accept our responsibility to 
maintain law and order and we have 
a liaison with local law enforce- 
ment agencies and all of our major 
cities in this state. We are going to 
meet force with appropriate force, 
which I think is the only answer— 
once people take to the streets in 
violence. 

But I think there's an element 
now we have all been reluctant to 
talk about. I think we have to real- 
ize it is a revolutionary element 
not seeking opportunity in the way 
of integration or the alleviation of 
some of the lack of civil rights. 

We are now confronted with a 
revolutionary movement that is ap- 
pealing to prejudice, to racism in 
reverse and somebody better recog- 
nize that these fellows' goal is vio- 
lence and disruption and we better 
be preparing to deal with that rev- 
olutionary movement. 

LABOR RELATIONS 

In your opinion, do you think there 
are new laws needed in the labor- 
management field and do you feel 
unions should be placed under anti- 
trust laws? 

Yes, I do. This goes back to when 
I was a New Deal Democrat. I 
said this back then in the early 
40's and I say it again, that monopo- 
ly is an evil and it doesn't matter 
if it*s business, government or 
labor. It threatens the rights of the 
individuals and there is no segment 
of our population that should have 
this excess of power. 

Do you think new emphasis should 
be placed on motivating and chang- 
ing the attitudes of people on wel- 
fare to make them productive c it o 
zens? 

I think that the goal of welfare 
should be judged on how many peo- 
ple it is removing from welfare. 
How much smaller is it getting? 
The goal should be to eliminate, 
essentially, the need for welfare. 

Now, wc can't achieve this 100 
per cent. You are always going to 



have the totally disabled, the aged 
and so forth whom you are going 
to care for. 

We have to find out where we got 
off the track. Where have we 
abandoned the normal incentives 
that make the rest of the population 
strive and try to get ahead? 

Let me cite an example we all 
know about That is the failures 
in public housing: The crime that 
is rampant there, the people who 
use the elevators for toilets, throw 
the garbage out the window and so 
forth. 

Why hasn't government thought 
of turning to the same thing that 
has made suburbia successful? 
That is, pride of ownership. 

By law t if you earn one penny 
above a certain amount in a public 
housing development, you have to 
move out. This becomes a kind of 
frightening thing. Once you have a 
home, there's a kind of security to 
the place. 

Why didn't the government ever 
stop to experiment, at least, with 
giving the people a title, a deed to 
their own unit and actually make 
them a property owner? 

At the same time, if a man im- 
proves himself and gets a better 
job, instead of being filled with ter- 
ror, he has some equity. He says, 
"I cannot only take the better job, 
now I, too, can move to the suburbs/ 1 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

What can the federal government do 
to improve federal state relations? 

Well, recognize that we are 50 
sovereign states in a federal sys- 
tem of government and stop trying 
to make us administrative districts 
of the federal government. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

What do you think are the most im- 
portant foreign policy decisions that 
have to be made in the next few 
years? 

I think the biggest single policy 
is. if we have a plan, to re-evaluate 
it. 

If, as I sadly suspect, we really 
don't have a working plan, it is 
to figure out what is the plan of 
strategy in the cold war. Who is 
the enemy? 

I don't just think these things 
like Viet Nam happen to be spon- 
taneous fires springing up by them- 
selves, I think this country has to 
have an over-all master plan nnd 



make a decision with regard to 
where we make the stand. We need 
a strategy to convince the enemy 
that his concept of world domina- 
tion is not acceptable to us. 

How about waste in the federal gov- 
ernment? How do you think it can 
be ended? 

Well, it can't be ended all at 
once, I have found out already 
there is a built-in resistance in gov- 
ernment to anything that seeks to 
lessen the size and power of gov- 
ernment. 

I think it is going lo take an 
administration that will l>egin, 
step by step, to get the government 
out of those areas where the gov- 
ernment doesn't belong. Further, a 
great many federal programs— at 
least management of them -have to 
be returned to the local level. 

We have been in office less than 
a year. 

One of the biggest expenditures, 
and the least controlled, the one 
that is expanding far greater than 
our revenue can expand to meet it, 
is welfare. 

Among some of the things we 
are doing, we have just now at the 
state level reduced 2,400 pages of 
rules and regulations down to 200. 
We are still, however, beset by a 
fantastic array of regulations im- 
posed on us at the federal level. 

URBAN PROBLEMS 

If the poverty program is cut back 
substantially, some say this may 
cause further trouble. 

There's no question about the 
need in certain areas. There's no 
question about the goals. But I 
think the federal poverty program 
has been the world's biggest pork 
barrel. I think it's been used for 
political purposes and, yes, it might 
increase the pressures for trouble in 
the streets. 

But I think that a great many 
of the people in this country would 
welcome a cutback in some parts 
of the program. 

In California we haven't waited 
for the poverty program. We have 
more than 90 per cent of the in- 
dustries in California organized. 
They are organized to provide em- 
ployment and on-the-job training 
for the employables, particularly in 
the minority areas in our cities here 
in California. In 16 months, they 
put 1.7,800 unemployed into private 
enterprise jobs, END 
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The Bryant 20-ton condensing unit will oper- 
ate at Vi capacity — Vi off, so it'll operate better, 
It uses two compressors. 

Our 15-ton unit only uses one compres- 
sor. But it'll operate at H capacity - H off. 

With this capacity unloading feature, the 
units don't go full blast when they only need 
to go half blast. Or two-thirds blast. 

So, the Bryant 15 and 20-ton units run 
more efficiently. And don't cost so much to 
operate. 

Both units come equipped with Bryant s 
2-in-l condenser coil, too. 

It acts as both a condenser and receiver— 
providing 20 of sub-cooling. So you cut oper- 
ating costs even more. About 10^. And when 
(hat happens, you'll like Bryant about 10'< 
more. 

You also get Bryant s Weather Probe. 
Which automatically cycles off one or more 
of the condenser fans in cold weather and 
maintains 
operating 
head pressure. 
It's fully 
protected 
with 

completely 




automatic recycling refrigerant and current 
overload controls. 

What about servicing? We've designed 
the compressor compartment and all the con- 
trols so you can get to them without much 
bother. 

Our units come completely assembled. 
All the installer has to do is run the refrigerant 
lines, connect the duct work, and hook up the 
electricity. 

Once they're hooked up, Bryant 15 and 
20-ton units are hardly noticeable. Because 
they're only 44" high. 

And Bryant units are waterproofed with 
a baked enamel finish over zinc coated steel. 

Bryant condensing units. 

Little ones for little jobs. 

Medium ones for medium jobs. 

And big ones for big jobs — only they 
won't act so big all the time. 

And that's not half bad. 

See your Bryant dealer, distributor or 
iactory branch. 

Or write Bryant Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 2020 Mont- 
calm Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana ^^fc^fl ^^^BBI 
46202. Quietline' Air Conditioning 
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Gov. George Romney of Michi- 
gan could be described as conserva- 
tive in fiscal and economic matters, 
liberal in social and urban affairs. 

Some people call this political 
schizophrenia. Others call it a 
smooth blending of philosophies. 
Whatever it is, Governor Romney, 
an intensely earnest man, has ac- 
cumulated a large following of back- 
ers who can see him in the White 
House and no one else. 

Governor Romney is many things. 
He is a tariff specialist and a former 
Washington lobbyist. He has served 
on a Senatorial staff and he was a 
manpower specialist during World 
War II 

Governor Romney was the second 
man to testify in favor of the Mar- 
shall Plan, preceded only by Gen. 
George C. Marshall himself. 

Since leaving Washington the 
Governor has been a mover and 
shaker in Michigan politics and af- 
fairs. He helped rejuvenate Michi- 
gan schools, molded the new state 
constitution and helped get it ap- 
proved. 

He was the tremendously success- 
ful president of American Motors 



Corp., and in the early 1950's, fore- 
saw an American urge for an inex- 
pensive compact car. His 1955 
speech, "Dinosaur in the Driveway," 
criticizing the trend toward huge 
cars, was historic for the automobile 
industry. 

Governor Romney used cartoon 
advertising to great advantage. He 
established employee previews of 
new models and turned these an- 
nual occasions into great sessions for 
pulling all parts of the company to- 
gether. 

He also established a Dealer 
Advisory Board where dealers from 
all over the country could question 
and criticize American Motors' 
policies. 

Governor Romney reversed him- 
self on Viet Nam, changing from ,i 
hawk to something more like a dove. 
In the process he said he had been 
"brainwashed" by the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. This remark hurt him 
because he gave the impression that 
he was saying he was capable of be- 
ing fooled. 

The Governor has been on the 
campaign trail for months. At this 
point in the race, 10 months before 



the general election, he has had 10 
times the exposure John F. Ken- 
nedy had JO months before his vic- 
tory in 1960. His backers are now 
saying freely that for Governor 
Romney to win the nomination, he 
must win big in most of the pri- 
maries to be held in New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Wisconsin. Nebras- 
ka. 

Here, in an interview with 
Nation's Business, Governor Rom 
ney speaks for himself on the issues 
of most interest to business: 

TOP ISSUES 

Governor, what concerns you most as 
far as national problems are con- 
cerned? 

There are these basic problems: 
Our cities, crime, race relations, 
whether to extend full citizenship 
to every American citizen and infla 
tion. 

And then, abroad, Viet Nam, and 
the deterioration in our internation- 
al relations generally, Plus the in- 
creasing spread between the have- 
not nations and developed nations. 

I think the gravest threat to our 
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future is our decline in religious 
convictions, decline in moral charac- 
ter, decline in the quality of family 
I iff and decline in understanding of 
the principles of personal responsi- 
bility on which our nation was 
founded. 

SPENDING 

What would you say would be the 
primary responsibilities of govern- 
ment in controlling inflation? 

To control spending and avoid 
deficit spending. We have had defi- 
cit spending in good and had years. 
In the last seven years we had con- 
tinuous deficit spending, even 
though we had high levels of eco- 
nomic activity. This results from a 
procedure that creates built-in 
spending pressures. The executive 
branch or somebody in Congress 
identifies a worthwhile objective and 
gets a bill passed authorizing such 
a program without the appropria- 
tion of funds. 

Budget time comes along and the 
program gets only partially funded, 
so those who have been encouraged 
to believe they are going to get a 
lot of help bring pressure to get the 
appropriations moved up to the 
authorization level. 

You get a situation such as now 
where we spend many billions more 
than we are taking in. The bulk of 
that increase is the result of nonde- 
fense expenditures. Our nonmilitary 
expenditures have increased from 
$30 billion in I960 to $61 billion 
this year. That is before making al- 
lowance for the full deficit we are 
going to pay for. 

When the deficit builds up, the 
President confronts Congress with 
a demand that it increase taxes. 
Consequently I think Congress is 
right in insisting that it is time to 
hririK spending under control by act- 
ing jointly on the spending and the 
tax question. In my opinion it is 
the only way it can be brought un- 
der control 

Do you think there ought to be any 
Criteria for federal spending, so that 
it is a particular percentage of GNP, 
tor example? 

We are getting to levels that are 
about as high as we ought to go 
right now. 

The public is indicating that it 
feels the same way. I don't think 
the fixing of a percentage is nec- 
^ssarily the most effective way. 



TAXES 

How about taxing in the future? Do 
you favor an attempt to turn back 
more money to the private sector? 

State and local governments can 
better determine how available 
funds can be used in many areas. 
They are better than federal officials 
in Washington who are not as close 
to the local level. 

I am also convinced that there 
needs to be a tax approach to pro 
vide a greater stimulus to private 
effort which, after all, is the very 
basis of our level of economic ac- 
tivity, and therefore the source of 
our revenue. We are getting far too 
much emphasis on the myth that we 
can deal with our problems through 
government money. 

The result is that programs are 
being launched with government 
funds that are not as effective as 
they would be if they were stimu- 
lated through appropriate private 
action or were undertaken at the 
state and local level. 

Many federal government pro- 
grams are discouraging the sort of 
voluntary social programs that have 
been so meaningful. 

Is it better for the federal govern- 
ment to cut taxes and return revenue 
to the people, or is some sort of reve- 
nue sharing plan more desirable? 

We may well have revenue shar- 
ing and block grants, simplification 
and consolidation of existing fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs. But I 
think some can be eliminated. 
Again, I put top priority on spend- 
ing reductions and greater room for 
direct state and local tax action to 
meet state and local problems. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

How do you think we can best im- 
prove federal-state relations? 

By the federal government recog- 
nizing stare 1 responsibilities and 
state functions as spelled out in the 
Constitution: and also on the basis 
of the soundness of a decentralized 
approach, so that the people close 
to the problem have the responsibil- 
ity for determining what actions are 
going to be taken. 

There needs to be recognition 
that, while state governments may 
not have been doinLC all they should, 
that has also been true of the fed- 
eral government. We shouldn't think 
that we are going to make more 



progress just by shifting responsi- 
bilities to the federal government. 

BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 

Today's businessmen are apparently 
interested in helping to solve social 
problems. What should be the role of 
the businessman in these problems? 

Businessmen have a very definite 
responsibility in overcoming restric- 
tions and discriminations that pre- 
vent millions of Americans from 
talking a full part in the American 
society. When people are prevented 
from taking a full part because of 
racial discrimination, then those 
people are not able to contribute ei- 
ther as producers nor to play their 
full role as consumers as a market 
for the goods that are being pro- 
duced. 

The American economy would 
receive a great boost if we could in- 
crease our effectiveness in meeting 
the educational, job and housing 
needs of these people who have been 
discriminated against. I think it is 
in the interests of industry to over- 
come this. I think it is also in the 
interests of industry— as a part of 
the community— to convince people 
that they are going to use their lead- 
ership to overcome any obstacles to 
any American citizens having equal 
justice and opportunity. 

On my recent swing through the 
cities, I found businessmen stepping 
up this responsibility, and in many 
instances companies are inaugurat- 
ing their own basic education pro- 
grams and vocational training pro- 
grams. 

There are also tremendous mar- 
kets to be developed in low-cost 
housing and in health. I saw proj- 
ects in both fields that make it clear 
that present practices on the part of 
employers in some instances and 
unions in other instances have pre- 
vented people from being able to 
contribute what they are capable of. 

I saw skilled tradesmen giving 
training to the unemployed in hous- 
ing rehabilitation. People with only 
a few days a week instruction were 
doing the type of work necessary to 
modernize the exterior and interior 
of substandard homes. 

There is a tremendous market in 
rehabilitation of existing residences. 
If we are really going to meet the 
requirements of low-income families, 
it is going to be through enabling 
the people to do that work who are 
not getting the high conij^nsation 
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enjoyed by the building trades 
union members. 

Building trades unions and em- 
ployers should see the wisdom of 
encouraging programs that enable 
the unemployed, and in some in- 
stances homeowners, or even ten* 
ant*, to undertake these moderniza- 
tion programs. 

In the health field, I saw a clinic 
where the skills were so subdivided 
that complete physical examinations 
were being given and there was only 
one person there who had more than 
a high school education. 

In my opinion, we can't do more 
than scratch the surface by relying 
on government and governmental 
expenditures. Private enterprise has 
to play an important part in de- 
veloping these big markets. There 
is opportunity for investment and 
return on investment. In some in- 
stances the government can provide 
incentives and guarantees, but deal- 
ing with these problems in our core 
cities is going to require private and 
independent sectors of American 
life to play the key role. 

LABOR RELATIONS 
Governor Romney, what new labor- 
management laws do you think are 
needed? 

The basic thing we need is to 
modernize collective bargaining 
laws, and make collective bargain 
ing subject to the discipline of com- 
petition. 

I mean the employees of an 
individual enterprise that is in com- 
petition with another enterprise be- 
ing a part of the competitive team, 
rather than part of a union that has 
a monopolistic position in collective 
bargaining. 

As a result of having unions with 
monopolistic power, some employers 
have organized the same way, so 
that now we have employer and 
union monopoly. 

This power is being used to se- 
cure wage concessions and fringe 
benefits that exceed productivity 
improvements and the result is cus- 
tomers are required to pay for it in 
the form of rising costs and prices. 

This excess power must be dealt 
with if we are going to retain a com- 
petitive economy in this country 
As a result of this monopolistic 
power, Washington increasingly es- 
tablishes wage-price patterns in this 
country. 

This excess concentration of pri- 
vate power is creating distortions in 



our economy, such as the price 
spread between industrial products 
and agricultural products. Farmers 
are working for a dollar or two an 
hour, and farm prices are low in re- 
lationship to industrial prices. But 
they have to turn around and buy 
industrial products produced by 
workers getting five, six, seven, eight 
dollars an hour. 

The same thing i> happening in 
the case of public employees, teach- 
ers, pol icemen. Organized workers 
are taking more than they should, 
taking more than they are contribut- 
ing in economic progress and im- 
proved productivity. The result is 
that the unorganized are increasing- 
ly falling behind in their compensa- 
tion. 

This is resulting in the public 
employees and others saying, "Well, 
we had better organize, too." 

You have a situation where the 
teacher gets less than a plumber** 
helper, or a veteran pol iceman gets 
less than a carpenter s helper. 

There is another aspect, its im- 
pact on inflation. We've had 4,4 
per cent inflation since June. This, 
plus loose fiscal policy, has been 
the primary cause of inflation. 

This is pricing us out of world 
markets, with the result that key 
industries in this country that have 
traditionally been highly competi- 
tive are now asking for protection. 

This is part of the balance of pay- 
ments problem. 

Do we need to put unions under anti- 
trust laws? 

It isn't thai simple. The labor 
laws themselves need to be amend- 
ed to reflect the realities of today's 
situation rather than the situation 
that existed back in the '30 s. 

They were passed to help workers 
organize because many employers 
wouldn't recognize unions or that 
unions have an important role to 
play, if they play it on a sound 
basis, within a competitive enter- 
prise framework. 

But they are not doing that now. 
And this is threatening the con- 
tinuation of that competitive enter- 
prise system. So what we need to 
do is to amend these labor laws to 
make unions subject to basic com- 
petitive influences in the same way 
that employers are subject to com- 
petitive influences through the anti- 
trust laws, 

LAW AND ORDER 
As a result of riots last summer, 



have you drawn any conclusions on 
the proper handling of the issue of 
law and order and civil disobedience? 

There can he no uncertainty aboul 
the necessity of maintaining law 
and order. No American has the 
right to violate the law. After all, 
we have a free society where there 
is an orderly, peaceful procedure to 
bring about change. Our problem 
is to convince those who feel they 
are suffering injustices within our 
core cities that change will come 
about in an orderly and peaceful 
way and that they don't need to re- 
sort to violence and revolution. 

Whether we are going to succeed 
in doing that remains to be seen. In 
any event, we> cannot countenance 
the use of force by private citizens. 
Only government should be per- 
mitted to use force to maintain law 
and order. 

VIET NAM 
What do you think are the most im- 
portant foreign policy decisions that 
have to be made in the next few years? 

Obviously the most important one 
is to find a satisfactory solution to 
the Vietnamese war, because now 
we are bogged down as a result of 
the present ping-pong policy. By 
that 1 mean a policy of gradual 
military escalation, followed by a 
]>eace offensive, and then you have 
another military escalation, a peace 
offensive. As a result we are ton 
fronted with the prospect of only 
one of five very unsatisfactory re- 
sults. 

One, endless conflict. 

Two, permanent occupation. 

Three, massive military escalation 
that would risk World War III. 

Four, withdrawal. 

Five, an unsatisfactory settle 
merit. 

The better alternative is neutrali- 
zation of the countries directly af- 
fee ted by the conflict in Southeast 
Asia. 

It would require greater interna- 
tional community support, and will- 
ingness to establish effective control 
and review of controls in the two 
Viet Nams, Cambodia. Laos and 
perhaps Thailand. Also, a willing- 
ness of the people involved in the 
conflict to recognize that their 
greatest interest is in tin* economic 
and social development of the area, 
and that a neutralization would per- 
mit them to fotus on their own in- 
terests and work out their own solu- 
tions. END 
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1. Buy a Pitney-Bowes mail Scale for your busi- 
ness. It's unfailingly accurate. That means it never 
makes a mistake, so you always know what the 
right postage is. Never overpay. That's even more 
important now that first-class rates are up to 6C an 
ounce and airmail to IOC. 

2. And a Pitney-Bowes postage meter. It prints the 
exact amount of postage necessary. You'll never be 
in the position of having to use two 6C stamps on a 
IOC airmail letter and you won't have to go to the 
post office for stamps every day; with the Pitney- 
Bowes postage meter you just print the exact amount 
of postage directly on your envelope or on tape for 
parcels. The postage meter has an accumulative 
counter, too, so you can tell Uncle Sam just how 
much postage you spent during the year. It keeps 
you from overtaxing yourself. 



My Pitney -Bowes 




For information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1326 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. Postage Meters, 
Addresser- Printers, Folders, Inserters, Counters & Imprinters, Scales, Mailopeners, Collators, Copiers! 




* PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBLES * 



Eugene McCarthy 

THE 

DEMOCRATS' 
MOST 

DISSENTING 
DOVE? 



rn&To {.softer iami« 



Eugene Joseph McCarthy senior 
Senator from Minnesota, and fast 
traveling seeker of the Democratic 
Presidential nomination -is a man 
of strong convictions. 

But at the same time, he is prob- 
ably the quietest talking, lowest 
key Presidential candidate since 
A If London. 

Senator McCarthy hopes to avoid 
a Landon-type massacre as occurred 
in 1936 at the hands of FDR. Any- 
way, the Democratic nomination is 
hardly within his grasp as long as 
Lyndon Johnson wants it. 

McCarthy will enter primaries in 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts and probably 
New Jersey and New Hampshire. 

He's best known as a dissenter to 
the Johnson Administration's Viet 
Nam policies. He feels the United 
States should have a more modest 
role m world affairs than did any 
of the last five Presidents, 

President Johnson and his Demo- 
cratic challenger aren't on the cozi- 
est terms just now— understand- 
ably. In bygone days they were. On 
the cover of an old McCarthy po- 
litical hrojhrre is this quote from 
the Pre. .dent: Senator McCarthy 



"is one of those uncommon men 
who puts his courage in the service 
of his country." 

Senator McCarthy is a liberal 
who admits he is liberal. He's an 
intellectual, former public school 
teacher, professor of economics and 
sociology and a military intelligence 
man. He came to the House of 
Representatives in HMb\ moved up 
to the Senate in 1958 and has a seat 
on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. In the following interview with 
Nation's Businksk, Senator Mc- 
Carthy details what he wants, be- 
lieves in and expects the United 
States to m?t, 

TOP ISSUES 

Senator McCarthy, what will be the 
big issues of the 1968 political cam- 
paign? 

The war in Viet Nam is an issue 
in terms of what the promise of vic- 
tory amounts to, and what the war 
is costing in terms of the Viet Nam 
operation. 

There is also the condition of the 
economy. This involves two princi- 
pal considerations: One, inflation. 
Two, the halan*** of payments and 



the position of the dollar in interna 
tional finance. 

A third big issue relates to reduc- 
tion of essential domestic programs, 
in not financing them or administer- 
ing them properly. These things are 
considered to \x> a part of the anti 
poverty program, possibly the farm 
program, financing of housing, 

A fourth big issue would be called 
neo- isolation ism. Because of what 
is happening to us in Viet Nam and 
the great drain on our resources, 
there is a tendency on the part of 
many people to become isolation 
ists, when we ought to U* tarrying 
out more extensive programs. This 
has a Iwaring on military policy, the 
demand that we draw troops out of 
Europe a proposition with which 1 
disagree. 

A fifth issue is more general: 
What has happened to the coun- 
try's sense of purpose, of unity and 
confidence? This cannot be blamed 
on the President altogether. 

URBAN PROBLEMS 

What is the most pressing domestic 
need of the country? 

I don't see just one. 
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I think the problem of what to do 
with the whole complex of difficul- 
ties we have in the cities and it is 
not primarily racial is a most press- 
ing problem. 

Urban renewal, transportation in 
the cities, the problems of educa- 
tion, air pollution and related prob- 
lems, housing and developing a real 
sense of community. 

The key is decent housing for 
everybody. 

Will business and industry play dif- 
ferent roles in the 1968 election than 
they have previously? 

I I depends on whom the Repub- 
licans and Democrats nominate It 
is quite certain there will be more 
division in terms of the support of 
business and industry than there 
was in 1964, when business was 
pretty much ant i-Ooldwater. 

You and President Johnson are two 
major engineers of the trains of 
thought in the Democratic Party. How 
does Bobby Kennedy fit into all this? 

I don't say we are the two major 
engineers. What Senator Kennedy 
has been saying and doing over the 
last year with reference to Viet Nam 
has done as much as I have to begin 
to divide though I in Ihe Democratic 
Party on the issue of the war, and 
also on some of lb** domestic issues. 
Senator Fulbright and some of the 
others have contributed as well 

Whose chances to reach the White 
House would you rate first— yours or 
Bobby Kennedy's? 

If you accept that he is not even 
J n the preliminary stages of the 
r ace and he says he is not going to 
n '* Ibis year then any horse has a 
chance of winning, if all the others 
stumble and fall. 

You have been referred to as a stalk- 
ing horse, 

I don't look upon myself as one. 
Oftentimes a stalking horse doesn't 
know he is one. There is no con- 
Jpiracy with Senator Kennedy, and 
I don't look upon myself as simply 
breaking trail for htm or setting the 
*arly pace. 

He is quite free to make any 
move he wants to. I have no con- 
trol over that, and I don't fee! that I 
h^ve any right to say that, since he 
didn't begin when I did. he has no 
r, Rht to come in later. 



But I think as I get into it some- 
what mere deeply and suffer alofkg 
the way, I would be more and more 
reluctant to yield the field easily. 

BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 

What should be the role of business 
in helping solve some of our social 
problems? 

That Ls a difficult proposition to 
deal with, unless you are going to 
impose a special legal and social 
burden upon business which is un- 
related to its economic efforts. H we 
are going to move into that, I think 
that we really ought to provide some 
subsidy to the businessman or the 
corporation that performs this spe- 
cial kind of social service. 

Instead of saying to business it 
must take so many people out of 
the poverty program, the proper way 
to proceed if these people are not 
productive for that business— would 
be to pay a public subsidy for doing 
it. Otherwise there is a tendency to 
develop a corporate feudalism in 
which you set the corporation aside 
from the law. and deal with it as a 
.separate entity. 

There was a little of that in the 
wage-price settlements worked out 
in the White House. They were ex* 
tralegal. If some of those corpora* 
tions had met privately and agreed 
to these wage-price guidelines, they 
could have been subject to prosecu- 
tion for action in restraint of trade. 
It would have been conspiracy. 

Since they did it in the White 
House, in the presence of the king, 
you know, and worked it all out. 
it supposedly was all right. 

It is just as illegal to conspire in 
the White House as it is to con- 
spire in the New York offices of 
some company. 

T would rather see us follow a 
somewhat legally defined process, 
as you try to impose special burdens 
upon business and industry, wheth- 
er it is a question of holding a ceil- 
ing on profits and prices, or whether 
it is a matter of imposing special 
social burdens upon them, 

TAXES 

What needs to be done in the tax 
field? 

Along with the authority the Ad* 
ministration has indirectly over in- 
terest rates, more or less directly 



over the handling of public debt 
and, within limits, on the purchasing 
policies of the government, there 
ought to be a limited discretionary 
authority with reference to taxes. 

If the Administration had asked 
me at the time it proposed a surtax, 
I would have said not to propose 
one because the economic case for 
it is not clear, and if one is pre- 
sented it will be hard for the mem- 
bers of Congress to pass it. 

Now I have changed my position. 
I think there is now a need for a 
tax, but I don't think the surtax was 
the right kind of tax to propose. It 
is difficult to defend, difficult to ex- 
plain, and not really the kind of tax 
that would bear effectively on the 
special problems that were arising 
in the economy. So I think it was 
wrong in terms of the substance of 
the lax. wrong in terms of timing 
And there also is the question dt 
whether the tax is the best way to 
do it. 

I think it probably should have 
been coupled with credit controls. 

What are the most important steps 
needed to control inflation? 

If we didn't have the problem of 
the war and if there were a redue 
tion of something like $10 billion in 
expenditures, that would really take 
the pressure off the economy. 

If that doesn't happen, then I 
think we have to give attention to 
credit controls, because we are still 
in the process of moving to a full 
credit economy. 

Since we have moved into a credit 
economy our whole financial and 
banking system has to ridjust to it. 

The real problem is a kind of im- 
mature capitalistic and immature 
credit economy. 

We really have to slow down 
growth in order to compensate for 
expansionary pressure that devel 
ops because of our moving into a 
credit economy. 

Do you think the wage-price guide- 
posts will be reactivated? 

I don't think so. I was of the 
opinion that it was a mistake to 
move the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers beyond their advisory posi- 
tion as to what wage-price guide- 
lines were proper. This is an eco- 
nomic judgment. When they began 
to use the Council as a political 
instrument to force |>eople to abide 
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THE DEMOCRATS' MOST DISSENTING DOVE? continued 



by these wage-price guidelines, this 
was a mistake. 

SPENDING 

How do you feel about setting criteria 
for federal spending so that it is a 
particular percentage of the gross na- 
tional product, for example? 

I would be against that kind of an 
artificial standard. You have to 
take a look at federal expenditures 
in terms of the total hudget, and 
also on a purpose- by- pur pose basis. 
I think the percentage approach is 
somewhat irrational. I think we 
still can make particular judgments 
with reference to expenditures. It 
is somewhat the same with the gold 
reserve— and we have got to have 
the gold reserve behind the dollar 
as the only kind of force that will 
prevent runaway inflation. 

CONSUMER LAWS 

Senator, what new responsibilities do 
you feel the federal government 
should undertake in the protection of 
consumers? 

When the distribution of products 
becomes nationwide, the pressure 
grows to have federal control over 
the quality of what goes into inter* 
state commerce or what is distrib- 
uted nationwide. 

I don't think the Federal Trade 
Commission ought to move in and 
say, "You can't advertise a 'big* 
gallon/' It seems to me that is some- 
thing that should be left to the peo- 
ple. Or to say you can't have a 
large box of breakfast cereal only 
half-full. It seems to me that peo- 
ple will open the box and knew 
what they are paying for. When 
you get to some things, like stan- 
dards for tires, for example, then 
you can have a national standard. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

What are your views on revenue- 
sharing? 

I think the proposition with ref 
erence to revenue-sharing was ad- 
vanced rather prematurely, in that 
at the time it was talked about, we 
had serious problems of how to pro- 
vide sufficient revenue even for the 
federal government. 

Preliminary to that, I think, I 
would favor the federal govern- 
ment's taking on a larger share of the 



cost of financing certain things that 
are not particularly controversial 
and in which there isn't a great fed- 
eral-state controversy. 

I see, for example, carrying a 
greater burden of cost for highway 
construct ion -not just the interstate 
highway system, but some of the 
others. 

I can see the federal government 
taking on practically full responsi- 
bility for the handling of water pol- 
lution control, particularly where it 
involves streams that are subject in 
any case to federal jurisdiction. 

There are some others. Housing, 
for example. 

There are some things you could 
leave to the states almost entirely. 

Eventually we might get to a 
point where we could work out a 
single corporate profits tax for the 
whole country, like they have in 
Canada, and out of that to make a 
direct payment to the states. 

Do you foresee wage- price controls if 
the war worsens? 

I think so. You have to consider 
the possibility of wage-price con- 
trols of some kind. 

You might have pressure develop 
in the economy which would justify 
them in certain areas even without 
war. I think we made a mistake 
in taking ofT some of the excise 
taxes. 

Senator 4 has the Viet Nam war and 
political agitation at home made long 
range changes in U S. political af- 
fairs? 

I don't know that it has, yet. Part 
of my concern in the challenge I am 
making is that, if we don't challenge 
the direction thai is being set in 
this war, the course for the United 
Suites may be one of intervention in 
almost every trouble-spot in the 
world for a long, long time to come. 

By virtue of that involvement, we 
may be unable to do other things 
that need to be done, or we are dis- 
tracted from doing other things, or 
we fail to use the other powers that 
we have to be a force for good 
throughout the world, 

I do think we arc raising the 
question as to whether or not this 
shall be the direction, or whether 
there will be at least some slight 
turning away from the method and 
the approach which has been fol- 
lowed up to now in South Viet Nam, 



VIET NAM 

If you were President right now, what 
would you do about Viet Nam? 

I would certainly announce a 
change of policy away from escala- 
tion. I don't even say I would nec- 
essarily stop the bombing altogeth- 
er, I think I would recommend it be 
confined more or less to supply 
routes, and that we begin some lim- 
ited drawbacks nol withdrawals, 
but drawbacks— in the hope that in 
these areas you could have pacifica- 
tion programs. And while we were 
doing that, we would attempt to ne 
gotiate, first with the National Lib- 
eration Front. Until recently the 
Administration hasn't indicated se- 
riously that it wanted to talk to 
the National Liberation Front. 

LAW AND ORDER 

What can be done to bring civil or- 
der back to society? 

There is no simple solution. In a 
way that is a more difficult problem 
than the war in Viet Nam. But you 
do it in a number of ways. 

One of the ways would he pro- 
grams in the city, urban renewal, 
housing programs. They would be 
a clear indication to the people 
who are most disturbed that there 
is an opening for them. 

What we had in the last two years 
should not have been altogether 
surprising to us. If you look at the 
history of other rebellions and re- 
volts, the greal revolt in (Germany, 
peasant revolts and some of the re 
vol is we have had in this country, 
these usually come at a time when 
people who have been under privi- 
leged and denied had accepted it. 
Then hope was ottered lo them. Hut 
actually nothing happens. Their 
hopes have risen, but reality then 
confronts them again; and at that 
point there is a desperate response 
in which they often just burn their 
own environment before they attack 
anybody else 

In this case they were perhaps 
too anxious, exjjected Ux> much too 
soon. But if we can provide better 
job opportunities, provide lietter 
housing, better education, they can 
sec it j> not :i promise, hut a chance 
to make gradual progress then in 
my judgment the tendency to pro 
test and riot will gradually disap- 
pear. END 
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The Idea of 

the Green Machines. 







Our machines are green. A par- 
ticular shade of green we found t" be 
Em oioel relaxing to the eye. The 
color U n^i likely in interfere with I he 

operator*! eA kency (or cla-h with 
the colors in your office decor) . 

' Mn (iffinitinn of whatV pleading 
the eye is one of the more obvious 
ways in which we are distinctive from 
all other manufacturers of office type- 
writer*. 

Some of tie- (iiffcrrm e- *rem -irn- 
ple enough. Like having a notebook 
r est directly above the keyboard of 
oat office typewriters. -eliminating 
the u^ual ping-pong motion of tran- 
scribing. 



Other differences are more com- 
plex. All stem from our belief that 
the best maebine for any job is the 
one designed to perform that «.pecifie 
fancttoa. 

From our lightest portable to our 
meH sophisticated office electric type- 
writer, the entire line of Hermes type- 
writers is designed to help people 
per fm r t i lie ir job* in the most profes- 
sional way possible* 

The choice of machines for your 
office ts greater than manual versus 
cleclrir. Putting the right machine 
to the job can make a difference in 
the work that goes out of your office. 

It has with ours, 
i i p» _ - - 



Lwfl 10 tight ttQm lop 

H+mmx Ambiui^. Elaetricr ou , pr»ei»»on offico 
• t.cmc ijrpwt.i W.tfa c.rhon *.*d 4*br JC *ibbor» 
ft**l kmf ter mil 46 keyi. optional propon.ooal ipadng 

Hormoi Ambauadw Manual- our h#a*y dwty qHlc* 
m*n ui | Racogn.iod «• th« f.n* tt michin* for the job 
an |K« m« r .ei Hai l«brtc nbbon pl ut builtm zabon 
nbbqn 

H«nfi*t ftoCKAt: 1K« {hght-pound port«bl« for ?h# 
Undent Or tfdvflikpg eiccufvv 

Normal 3000: (»« pctabla *rth tho lUinmi hand- 
ling and fcojrboird of an of fie* fi«c*mtt Irteal for 
imall offic* u»a with lhf« optional IV carriage 

M»rm« 0: o*r manual typawMor for school and 
aff.ct «•«. Ofii of Ihm most rugg#d, ocoAom.tal typm- 
wfteo JvaiUbl* today 

Marmot MM: nam* machine aa Iht Hormoa JQOO 
abov* but w>th tlandtrd T(T carr.ago for itud.nl and 
horn* u|l 

For tho nmm* of th« Marmot d**l«r m your at*a 
and for (iterator* on our compltte |.n« 0 j typowrrten 
and RparkM mach.nai, m u Patllard Incorporated 
Lowa* Road, Undon Na« Joraay 07030 
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George Wallace 

WIN OR LOSE: 
WILL HE DECIDE IT? 



"Nobody likes me but the peo- 
ple/* says George Corley Wallace, 
a poor lx>y who made it to the gov- 
ernor's mansion in Montgomery, 
Ala., and doesn't see why, if he 
runs, he can't go all the way to the 
White House. 

No third party candidate has 
ever come close to winning the Pres- 
idency and many political pundits 
scoff at Mr. Wallace's chances. He's 
painted as a "spoiler," someone who 
could take states from either Re- 
publicans or I^emocrats. Wallace 
just laughs at this reasoning. 

The short, peppery, witty, 48- 
year-old ex-boxrr. gunner on a B-29 
homier in W T orld War II, judge and 
ex-governor of Alabama now is chief 
adviser to his wife, Lurleen, whom 
he ran for governor "to continue my 
program." 

As governor, Mr. Wallace was 
best known nationally for his ada- 
mant stand against racial desegre- 
gation of schools. 

But as governor he piled up an 
impressive record in attracting in- 
dustry to Alabama and pushing a 



vast highway and a vocational edu- 
cation program. 

Mr. Wallace as governor was fnr 
more liberal than his national repu- 
tation, advocating extensive health 
and hospital programs. He also 
pushed hard for building and locat- 
ing technical schools all over the 
state. 

In 1964 he carried his criticism of 
"big government" into several Pres- 
idential primaries and piled up im- 
pressive returns in Maryland and 
Indiana, 

f Democrats and Republicans differ 
over just which party's candidate 1 
would be hurt if Wallace ran on a 
third-party ticket. But many don't 
discount the possibility he could get 
just enough votes in the electoral 
college to throw the decision as to 
who will be President into the 
House of Representatives. 

"I'm a believer in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States," he says, 
and advocates "upholding it" 

The spellbinder, rapid-fire stump 
speaker believes he has growing 
support over the nation. 




There is little middle ground in 
feelings about Mr. Wallace. 

He has strong proponents and op- 
ponents. 

Critics paint him as an oppor- 
tunist, appealing to fears and emo- 
tions, mostly centering on racial 
prejudices. 

Sup}K>rters counter that he stands 
for the rights of the individual and 
the little man and the historic divi- 
sion of federal and stale powers* 

What is his philosophy? In an 
interview with a Nations Business 
editor in the governor's office in the 
state capitol of Alabama, he details 
his views. 

TOP ISSUES 

What do you think will be the top 
issues in the 1968 election? 

Viet Nam and the breakdown of 
law and order in this country will 
be the top ones. Inflation will be a 
problem. 

The destruction of domestic in 
st it ut ions by the federal government 
will lie an issue. 
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LAW AND ORDER 

What do you think are the most im- 
mediate and long- range steps needed 
to assure future riots don't disrupt the 
cities and assure there is more civil 
order? 

Riots have come as a result of 
militancy of anarchists, revolution- 
ists, activists and communists who 
do not love this country. There is 
no grievance by any group to the 
extent that would call for the de- 
struction of the internal security of 
our country, which could even en- 
danger the external security. 

Strict law enforcement is what 
you do to contain riots now and in 
the future, and the states, cities and 
federal government ought to let it 
be known that anybody who riots 
does so at his peril. If you will let 
the police operate like they know 
how to operate, and if the politi- 
cians quit criticizing a policeman 
when he does his duty, you can stop 
riots before they get started. 

I think the Supreme Court of the 
United States must recognize that 
fitfJ of these theories they promul- 
gate have hamstrung the efficient 
operation of the police and that this 
is not in the interest of anybody's 
safety. 

The overwhelming majority of 
both races arc sick and tired of the 
tiny percentage of people who have 
brought about chaos. 

At the same time, we must con- 
tinue to work for better education, 
better health and expanded job op- 
portunities for all people of all 
r aces. 

TAXES 

Do you see any need for changes in 
*he tax laws? 

I think we ought to have fair and 
Suitable taxes and I think we 
should work toward the reduction of 
some foreign and domestic spend- 
so we could give higher exemp- 
tions to the average man on his in- 
come tax. I think the original in- 
tent of the income tax was to spread 
°Ut the tax burden on those able to 
Pay. I am not for soaking the rich 
° r any proposition like that, but the 
Present income tax laws actually hit 
fc be little man. 

Federal taxes are mighty high 
jttid we just cannot continue to have 
higher taxes and more of these pro- 
grams of spending that are an abso- 
lute waste and do not enhance the 



capital investment of our country. 
Building of roads and highways 
and bridges and schools are capital 
investments that enhance. I'm 
afraid some of the so-called poverty 
programs are a complete waste. 

Do you favor tax sharing? 

I would like to see a gradual re- 
duction of taxes so that the states 
could recoup themselves. But it 
seems at the moment that this is not 
in the offing, so I would favor block 
grants to the states. Give it to the 
states and let the good judgment of 
the folks elected to office in the state 
govern the use of the money. After 
all, an elected official or board in 
Alabama has just as much morality 
and ability and integrity as does a 
bureaucrat in Washington. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

What do you believe is the proper 
government role in fed era! -state rela- 
tions 7 

The proper role of the federal 
government is in keeping with the 
Constitution. 

Our country was originally found- 
ed on the basis of limited powers, 
those powers delegated to the fed- 
eral government and the rest re- 
tained by the states. If you want to 
change the federal role, it should be 
done by Constitutional amendment 
and not by usurpation of authority 
by the judiciary and the executive 
and even the legislative branches. 

Take the schools. It was never 
intended for the federal government 
to run the policies of local schools, 
and yet we find that they are now 
doing just that. There's no sue!) 
thing as federal money for the 
schools. It's the taxpayers 1 money. 
They're just getting it back, 

LABOR RELATIONS 

Do you foresee any need for new labor 
laws or changes in the labor-manage- 
ment field? 

I think we ought to have a good 
balance between industry and labor 
and the scale should not be tipped 
either way. I think both working 
together in collective bargaining un- 
der the free enterprise system is, in 
the long run, the best for our coun- 
try. I am for collective bargaining 
and I don't believe in compulsory 
arbitration. Of coarse, there are 
situations that arise sometimes that 
necessitate the government acting 



as a referee or maybe taking a little 
more hand, but generally I think 
that we just should not have any 
imbalance. 

BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 

What do you see as the proper role 
for business in solving social ills? 

Well, business does help solve so- 
cial ills. It's continuing to expand 
and provide additional job oppor- 
tunities. 

The social problems that we hear 
the militants talking about are those 
created by dropping out of school. 
No man of any race in this country 
is without a job opportunity if he 
finishes all of the education avail- 
able to him in any state. And all 
can go. But millions of people have 
dropped out in the past in the third 
or fourth grade and then 10 or 12 
years later they want a job making 
as much as somebody who has taken 
the time to learn. You are never 
going to solve a problem with those 
people. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

What do you foresee as major foreign 
policy problems ahead? 

We have the problem of having 
become involved in Viet Nam uni- 
laterally. Of course, that's water 
over the dam. Our servicemen are 
there and we must stand behind 
them 100 |*t cent. 

We should stop in this country 
some of the allowances that are 
taken in the name of free speech 
and dissent— people raising money 
and collecting blood and clothes for 
the Viet Cong, professors who arise 
on some college campuses and say 
they long for a victory of the Viet 
Cong communists. This is not dis- 
sent; this is treason. And there's a 
great difference between honest dis- 
sent and overt acts of treason. 

If these acts are lawful, the law 
ought to he changed. I will tell you 
what I would do if I were President. 
I would ask the Attorney General 
to ask the grand jury to prefer 
charges and indict every person in 
this country, every professor, that 
arises and makes a speech saying 
he wants the communists to win. 

Everybody who is raising money 
and blood and clothes for the Viet 
Cong communists ought to be 
dragged before a grand jury and be 
indicted and, if guilty, put in jaiL 
Treason is defined in the Constitu- 
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WIN OR LOSE; WILL HE DECIDE IT? continued 




Low-priced 
time clock 
helps small 
companies 
meet strict 
wage-hour law 
requirements 

Accurate time records and proof of compli- 
ance are mandatory for all companies sub- 
ject to the wage-hour law. More and more 
companies are finding it pays to avoid wage- 
hour trouble with clock-stamped payroll time 
records. A bonus benefit is that resulting 
employee respect for time discipline shows 
up in increased production! 

Lathem leads the field with a deluxe, fast- 
operating top-inserting time recorder that 
provides error-free two-column payroll ac- 
counting for straight time and overtime. And 
Lathem makes time clocks feasible for com- 
panies with as few as three employees with 
low-priced side-printing models which may 
be used for job time as well as payroll time, 
i — — p 

I LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY I 

I 2127 Marietta Blvd. NW r Atlanta, Ga, 30325 I 

Pfease send me complete information and I 
prices, also payroll time card samples, 

| Name | 

| Company ! 

j Address j 

i -■ I 



tion as aiding and comforting the 
enemy and this is giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. The pseudo 
intellectual's viewpoint that we have 
not declared war is purely technical. 
We are at war. 

We also should stop our foreign 
policy problem of worrying about 
what people think of us 15,(K)0 miles 
away. The average man on the 
street just can't understand this 
concern. 

We have to quit foreign aid to 
any nation that will not help us. 
I am tired of billions of dollars 
going to countries that spit in our 
face and tell us to drink sea water. 

I'm not against all foreign aid. 
But I am against foreign aid to 
western countries that just take it 
and criticize us and won't help us in 
Viet Nam. 

CONSUMER LAWS 

What do you think the federal gov- 
ernment's role should be in consumer 
protection? 

Well, of course, the consumer 
should be protected as, for instance, 
he is by the pure food and drug 
laws. But I don't think the federal 
government should go overboard 
and try to regulate every facet of 
the consumer industries. I mean of 
production, packaging and labeling 
and so forth. 

You are often accused of being a 
racist. 

Under somebody's definition, ev- 
erybody is a racist. I saw the other 
day where some of the militants call 
President Johnson a racist. And 
some of these militants call all peo- 
ple who are white racists. 

I consider a racist someone who 
doesn't like people because of color. 
I believe that there is a Supreme 
Being who made all mankind and 
He loves all mankind and I am not 
against anybody because of color. 
I never have been. 

1 never made a speech in my life 
that you can find in any paper that 
I reflected on anybody because of 
race, color, creed, religion or na- 
tional origin. 

You have characterized your basic 
philosophy as Constitutionalist. 

That is correct. 

I believe the people on the local 
scene have the ability and morality 
and intelligence to decide the poli- 
cies of the domestic democratic in- 



stitutions better than some fellow 
in a bureau in Washington can, 
some guy usually with a beard. 
That's a figurative description of 
the pseudo intellectual who sits in 
an office and looks down his nose at 
the people and doesn't think they 
know how to do anything without 
him writing a guideline. 

I understand we must always pro- 
tect minorities, but the Constitu- 
tional system Hoes protect minori- 
ties. 

It is the system of the pseudo 
intellectuals imposed upon the peo- 
ple of "letting us decide what is 
best" that can someday destroy the 
right of minorities. Someday there 
may l)e in charge of our government 
a pseudo intellectual who is against 
a minority and if he has all of the 
powers there, then a minority group 
would be in trouble. 

Do you feel there is wide support for 
your beliefs over the country? 

Yes. In fact, my belief has been 
distorted by much of the news 
media. You see, the pseudo intelli- 
gentsia can't argue with the practical 
common-sense proposition of letting 
local people have something to do 
with running their local schools. So 
they call you racist, fascist and write 
you off. 

Southerners have always said we 
will obey the law, whether we like 
it or not, and work toward chang- 
ing it within the Constitution. But 
now you have some people saying 
"Disobey unjust laws," and calling 
for the destruction of cities. 

The law-abiding citizens of our 
country are getting sick and tired of 
the bureaucrats always catering to 
a group of lawless folks who can- 
not ever be satisfied because they 
don't love this country. 

It is the pseudo intellectual who 
always is talking about the people, 
but he really doesn't trust them. 

What do you think is the mood of the 
nation? 

I find there is a growing discon- 
tent among the mass of the people 
in all facets of our society against 
big government. The polls have 
shown, if you put any credit in 
them, that big government was not 
an issue four or five years ago, but 
it is today. I think all the people - 
the workingmen, businessmen, pro- 
fessional men, farmers, are going to 
join together to take big govern- 
ment off their backs. END 
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If your man puts in this kind of week, 
put him in this kind of car 



Takes a lot of car to take that kind 
of pace. And Oldsmobile' s new '68 
Cutfass is ihat kind of car. 
Longer 1 16-inch wheelbose and 
four- coif springs cater to your road- 
man's comfort. Bigger 350-cubic- 
*ncb V-8 turns out more torque at 
lower rpm, delivers higher per- 
formance at lower operating cost. 
(Oldsrnob ile's dollar-saving 
Achon-Line 6 is also available.) 



And every Cutlass boasts the full list 
of new General Motors safety 
features, all standard, plus a roft 
of accessories that let you tailor it 
to your own fleet needs. 
Olds has a whole lineup of other 
youngmobiles to choose from, also 
—from top executive cars to smaller 
economy models. Every one is 
further proof that Oldsmobile is 
competitive in every way, clear 



across the line. And your Olds 
dealer can prove itl 

Whatever the job to be done, 
whether you (ease or buy, talk to 
your Olds dealer today about 
building a fleet of youngmobiles 
from Oldsmobile. Or write: National 
Fleet Sales Manager, Dept. NB, 
Oldsmobile Division, Lansing, 
Michigan 48921. 



b8"ycHjngrrK>biles"frorn Oldsmobile 



BUSINESS: A LOOK AHEAD 



Combatting competition 

( Agriculture) 

Lasers under ground 

(Construction) 



Banks eye cities 



(Credit and finance) 



AGRICULTURE 

Low-cost flame resistance treat- 
ment for cotton upholstery offers 
cotton a chance for a big comeback 
in a major market. 

Cotton has taken bad beating in 
competition with synthetics. One 
hundred million pounds of cotton bat- 
ting went into upholstered furniture 
in 1951. only 60 million pounds 10 
years later despite growth of market. 

Over same period, average amount 
of cotton going into automobiles de- 
clined from 36,5 pounds per car to 
16. Development of Cotton Flote, re- 
silient cotton batting, by Agricultural 
Research Service, promoted cotton 
comeback in upholstery since com- 
mercial production began in 1966, 

Last May, ARS started research to 
make Cotton Flote flame-resistant: re- 
search was far enough along by Sep- 
tember for at least one firm to speed 
into production. Estimated produc- 
tion for 1969 is 200 million pounds 

ARS experts predict potential mar- 
ket of 750 million pounds in automo- 
tive, furniture and bedding markets. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Lasers, once regarded as province of 
exotic research, are fast taking hofd 
in broad range of construction ac- 
tivities. 

60 



"You can find application of the 
laser in practically any end of the 
construction field now," says William 
Sullivan, manager of sales services, 
American Vitrified Products Co., 
Cleveland. 

Providing means of precise align- 
ment, they're used in work on tunnels, 
mine shafts, dredging, bridges, build- 
ing foundations, brickwork and sewer 
and water lines. 

Mr. Sullivan, whose firm's primary 
product is vitrified clay sewer pipe, 
describes use of their laser in laying 
pipe: focusing light beam on reflect- 
ing target first helps eliminate much 
preliminary stake-out work; use of 
lasers during installation below ground 
obviates need for repeated transit and 
level work to assure proper grade. 

He says one Ohio contractor ex- 
perimented on 12-week job, six with 
laser and six with conventional equip- 
ment, found laser use permitted in 
stallation of 25 feet a day more with 
on© fewer man on crew. 

One company specialized in lasers 
for this use a year ago, he says, six 
or eight more have started and others 
are rushing to join in, 

CREDIT & FINANCE 

Watch for new efforts to channel 
private financing into solution of ur- 
ban problems. 



American Bankers Association is 
setting up special committee of top- 
ranking bankers to develop enlarged 
role for banks in attacking big city 
problems. At one point recently, ABA 
was still searching for a staff, had 
not settled on appointees much less 
a specific program. But association's 
staff says one area certain to be 
considered is urban redevelopment 
needs. 

'The senior management of ABA 
has been thinking about this for a 
long time/' staff source adds. "We 
just decided that this was the time to 
go ahead." 

ABA's organized involvement will 
represent one more development in 
trend toward greater participation of 
private business in urban problems. 
In recent months, combination of in- 
surance companies announced pro- 
gram to pool funds available for re* 
development. 

FOREIGN TRADE 



Agricultural exports are expected 
to soar in next few years. Current 
rate of $6.8 billion may hit $8.1 bil- 
lion by 1970. 

Great gainer is feed grains, ex 
pected to rise about 50 per cent from 
current $1.1 billion to $1.6 billion, 
reflecting greater foreign demand for 
proteins as diet preferences change. 
Major export markets will remain Ja 
pan and West Europe. 

Another expected gainer is soy 
beans, from $750 million to $1 bif 
lion over same period. 

There's some threat to fruit and 
vegetable market- On Jan. 1, Wes* 
Germany is setting permissible levels 
of pesticide residue in these prod- 
ucts. Major U. S. worry is question, 
unclear in regulations, of point at 
which regulations apply— at point of 
entry, intermediate processing, or fi- 
nal product consumed. 

Question is crucial because food 
processing reduces level of residue- 
like peeling apples and potatoes, or 
breaking down and dissipating wheat 
contaminants during baking— or di 
lutes residue by addition of ingredi 
ents. - 

One worry is that West Germa 
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Low-cost flame-resistance treatment of Cotton Flote, a new 
resilient cotton batting, give* cotton a big comeback chance. 



regulations, If unrealistically applied, 
could set pattern for regulations un- 
der consideration by six-nation Com- 
mon Market, thereby reducing U. S. 
e * Ports. 

MARKETING 

The generation gap. great subject 
for editorials, will have growing im- 
portance for advertisers as popula- 
tion grows younger. 

So says New York adman with good 
trend-spotting record, who's con- 
vinced traditionally successful tech- 
niques will lose pull for more sophis- 
ticated youth. 

This source says attitudes, lan- 
guage and entire frame of reference 
among late teens and early 20's dif- 
fer from that of older set, including 
company marketing officials. 

He describes younger attitude as 
questioning, if not opposed to, "the 
es tablishment/' and suspicious of its 

statements. 

Translated into TV advertising, for 
Sample, this means less receptivity 
to patent medicine commercials fea 
^hng "pseudoscientific gurgling" of 
^uman internal plumbing; ads must 
De more than honest simplifications 
°* way a product works— they must 
'°ok honest. 

His forecast: less exaggerated or 
boastful ad claims, greater trend to- 



ward straight talk, even self-depreca- 
tion. 

MANUFACTURING 

A 102-million-ton steel year? 

That's the U. S. consumption esti- 
mate of some industry analysts, rep- 
resenting three million tons over 
1966 and 6.3 million over 1967, 
depending on certain assumptions: 

A higher level of consumer spend- 
ing, sustaining auto production of 8.9 
million units in 1968 as against 7.5 
million last year, and truck production 
rise from 1.6 million to 1.75. 

A five per cent increase in over all 
construction, a risky bit of forecast- 
ing which assumes residential cate- 
gory will go up 10 per cent and in- 
dustrial and commercial construction, 
up two or three. 

Other steel industry projections of 
increases: appliances, five per cent; 
canning, four or five; railway cars, 
five; agricultural machinery, seven. 
Aircraft and ordnance, estimated in 
tonnage of steel consumed, up to 2.5 
million for an increase of 500,000 
tons. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Washington will give much more 
attention to fuels and other mineral 
industries in years ahead. 



That's strong suspicion of capital 
observer who's examined outline for 
study by Office of Science and 
Technology promised by President 
Johnson in last State of the Union 
Message, 

Resources for the Future, Wash- 
ington think tank, has worked up plan 
for determining effects of extractive 
industries' policies on national and 
regional economies, segments of in- 
dustry. 

Its report will provide basis for 
OST study, 

Study gets impetus from several 
factors; consumerism getting high 
priority in Washington, expansion of 
anti-pollution concern into over-all 
emphasis on quality of environment, 
thought that some United States 
resources are playing out while po- 
litical turmoil in underdeveloped 
countries makes future supplies un- 
certain. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation of city dwellers to 
suburban jobs gets greater emphasis 
as metropolitan areas grow, problems 
increase in core areas. 

Labor Department survey several 
months ago pinpoints increasing diffi- 
culty—cost, time, inadequate facili- 
ties—of moving working poor in cen- 
tral cities to expanding job opportu- 
nities on the fringe. 

It's problem for business, too. New 
York City manufacturer moved to 
larger site on Long Island with inten- 
tion to expand operations, including 
payroll. 

But he found expansion hampered 
by lack of work force; jobs went 
begging. 

Several cities experiment with job 
matching programs. 

In Washington area, group repre- 
senting local governments hopes to 
conduct express bus experiment on 
three-corner route; Suburbs to down- 
town, deadheading to inner city low- 
income areas, express run to sub- 
urban job centers, 

Hope is to reduce deadheading on 
suburban runs, increase productive 
use of equipment and drivers, work 
toward lower fares all round. 
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CAN SWING 
VOTES 



A massive shift in power came in 
wake of business community action 




Repeal of strike- 
benefit law is dis- 
cussed by Hans 
Traulsen, head of a 
citizens committee 
(from left), State 
Chamber Executive 
Vice President 
Albert Ac ken, publi- 
cists Samuel Faiello 
and Joseph Mayers, 
and Chamber 
Secretary Peter Dorn. 



Last April, some 300 concerned 
New Jersey businessmen listened 
intently as one spokesman after an- 
other angrily denounced a proposed 
state law to pay strikers. 

But Democratic Gov. Richard J. 
Hughes, at whom the arguments 
were directed, was unmoved; he 
told the group the striker-benefit 
provision was a "party policy that I 
can't abandon/* Nor did he. The 
law finally passed and he signed it 
within 40 minutes. 

On Nov. 7, the voters of New Jer- 



sey turned out a two- to-one Demo- 
cratic legislature and elected Re- 
publicans three- to-one in both 
nouses. More importantly, a ma- 
jority of the victors are lawmakers 
with more than usual appreciation 
of what's needed for healthy busi- 
ness. 

Many forces were at work in the 
state, including national and local 
issues, to effect the stunning shift 
in party power. 

However, resentment of the strik- 
er-pay law, coupled with unprece- 



dented involvement by business in 
the political campaign, played a 
major part in helping turn the 
tables in New Jersey. 

The controversial law revised the 
New Jersey unemployment compen- 
sation system, originally established 
to pay workers involuntarily laid 
off. It made compensation available 
to strikers, and drew business oppo- 
sition on the grounds that it would 
encourage strikes, prolong them, or 
force management into hasty and 
uneconomic settlement of wage dis~ 
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When it comes to 
office furnishings... 
Cole wrotetjie 
book. / 




COLEffl 



Cole Steel Equipment Co. Ji 
A Division of Litton Industries 
415 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N.Y. 10017 

It's our 1968 catalog. And it's freef One hundred pages of every- 
thing from wastebaskets to wall units- In living color. With complete 
measurements and prices. So when you get the word to go buy the 
office furniture ... and you don't want to go wrong, go by Ihe book. 
It's free. The book that Cole wrote. 

Gentlemen: I wanl to go by the book. Please mail it to: 



Name^ 

Firm 

Street. 
City — 



State 



_Zip_ 



Nt J . 



HOW BUSINESSMEN CAN SWING VOTES continued 



putes. In the long run, management 
would be financing strikes against 
itself. Here's how: 

In New Jersey, both employers 
and employees contribute to the 
compensation trust fund. The 
strike-benefit clause provided that 
funds used for strike benefits would 
be limited to the employee con- 
tribution. But employer taxes rise 
as the total trust fund— employer 
and employee contributions-^de- 
clines in relation to total payroll. 
Thus any drain on the total trust 
fund would raise employer taxes. 

Analysis of the business role in 



the election offers some lessoas for 
business in other states that can be 
useful in the years ahead: 

• Business can get results if its 
leaders will stick their necks out 
and be prepared— figuratively— to 
see "blood spilled ail over the 
state," says Albert Acken, execu- 
tive vice-president of the State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

• Labor's political muscle can be 
overestimated by labor itself, busi- 
ness, Republicans and Democrats. 
In New Jersey, the unions couldn't 
deliver in a "holy war M against 
management. "No group can say 



they can deliver the votes/* says de- 
feated Democratic State Sen, Mil- 
dred Barry Hughes. 

• An organized effort by business 
can succeed. "They could organize 
and outwit labor any time they 
felt like it," comments Conover 
Spencer, executive director of the 
state G.O.P.. provided businessmen 
become actively involved in large 
numbers. 

• Such participation can pay off. 
regardless of party. "We intend to 
go back after the business commu- 
nity again/' reports William V. 
Browne, executive director of the 



New Jersey Gov. Richard J. Hughes, shown seated in photo at right, got an earful from 
businessmen opposing a strike-benefit law at a gathering of some 300 manufacturers at 
Trenton. Speaker at the lectern is Paul Troast. Manufacturers Association chairman. 
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Textured Travertine Marlite looks and feci* like 
Italian marble because ihe levlure Is deep-em- 
bossed in the pantl — nol just a film on the surface. 



If you want to tell people that 

your Marlite walls are real Italian marble, 

that's your business. 



You may be tempted to fib a little, 
because Textured Travertine Mar- 
lite looks so authentic. Touch it— 
Vou can actually feel the texture 
°f costly, imported marble. 

If wood paneling is more to your 
taste, consider Textured Wormy 
Chestnut Marlite. This prefinished 
nardboard is a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of a rare, expensive wood. 

While you're planning a new in- 
terior, see all 70 Marlite textures, 
colors and patterns. You'll find at 
,e ast one to do wonders for your 



business image. 

And Marlite makes good busi- 
ness sense, too. It goes up fast 
without Interrupting your work. 
Stays like new for years, thanks to 
a baked plastic finish that seals out 
soi I — ^wipes clean with a damp 
cloth. In fact, your maintenance 
savings may pay for the whole job. 

HI Marlite 

SSJS2 plastic-finished paneling 

ANOTHER 0LML1TV PRODUCT Of WASONITE® RESEARCH 



Fret* full-color literature. Send coupon for com- 
plete information on Marine, the beauliful, wash- 
and-wear paneling for all business interior*. 

Marfite Division of Masonite Corporation 
Depi, 170, Dover, Ohio 44672 



Name^ 
Title 



Company- 



City- 



State- 



-Zip_ 



Hjnj 

plead 

beg 

whimper 

demand 

purr 

sniffle 

beseech 

implore 




Hi 






esure you get one. 





The new Smith-Corona Secretarial 315 office electric. Full size. 
Fully automatic. Superfast. Rugged. Reliable. Quiet. Delivers the 
most beautiful pages ever signed. And under $325. 

"Smith-Corona" ond "Secretarial" trademark* are registered in the U.S. Pot. Off. 

SCM CORPORATION, 410 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022. Offices in Canada and major cities throughout the world. 
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HOW BUSINESSMEN CAN SWING VOTES continued 



state Democratic Party. "We hope 
haven't closed the door." 

New Jersey is a diverse state of 
seven million people spread over 
farmland, suburbs and heavily in- 
dustrialized areas. As elsewhere. 
Republicans and Democrats don't 
divide neatly as probusiness and 
Prolahor. 

Republican Sen. Clifford Case 
r un.s strong with massive labor sup- 
Port. \ During last year's legislative 
^arnpai^n he supported the strike- 
benefit law. ) Many Republican leg- 
native candidates wished to ignore 
*ne issue and resisted- unsuccess- 
fully-making repeal a plank in the 
GvO.P, platform, whether from con- 
viction or fear of labor's wrath. 

One official of the New Jersey 
Manufacturers Association laments 
the defeat of some Democrats with 
w hom business enjoyed a relation- 
ship of mutual respect and coopera- 
tion. The same official, along with 
Gov. Hughes, points out that the 
Democratic legislature had put 
through some measures of benefit 
to some segments of business. But 
J n direct conflicts between manage- 
ment ;md labor, the latter prevailed. 

Some business sources criticize 
business support of candidates 
Whose only credentials consisted of 
opposition to the strike-benefit law, 
Regardless of their position on other 
issues. You can also find Republi- 
can "pros" who feel the business 
Campaign for repeal diverted funds 
from the G.O.P., even though it won. 

<4 Our biggest problem was a lack 
°f financial s import from the busi- 
ness community/* says one. 

fi usii?ess finds new muscle 

Political participation— or even 
awareness- traditionally has lagged 
J n New Jersey. Ernest E. Robinson, 
assistant vice president of the Man- 
ufacturers Association, notes that a 
J 959 survey of the state's top man- 
ufacturers revealed that only 54 
Per cent had ever contacted an 
e Jected representative on a legisla- 
tive matter. 

Only 34 per cent could even give 
the names of legislators represent- 
J ng their electoral districts. 

Things have changed, slowly. The 
Manufacturers Association has set 
U P Employer Legislative Commit- 
tees in each of the state's 21 counties 
*o seek an improved economic cli- 
mate by developing a voice for em- 
ployers through person-to-person 
contact with legislators. Some L500 
officials from 775 companies repre- 



senting 600,000 jobs now partici- 
pate. 

The State Chamber, on the other 
hand, has developed no mean capa- 
bility in conducting state-wide cam- 
paigns based on issues rather than 
candidates, Its formula: Estab- 
lishment of a citizens committee to 
identify and emphasize the interests 
of groups other than business, and 
mounting a massive public informa- 
tion campaign. 

It all started in 1963 when (Jov. 
Hughes proposed a S750 million 
bond issue which business feared 
would carry both a sales tax and 
personal income tax in its wake. "I 
felt we had to go beyond business- 
men." says Mr. Acken of the cam- 
paign that helped defeat the bond 
issue in state-wide referendum. 

Next time out it was a proposed 
state income tax. which the same 
approach helped defeat in the legis- 
lature and win a sales tax in its 
place. 

It was against this background 
that business undertook to battle 
the strike-benefit hill, known by its 
legislative designation as S-400. "It 
takes something pretty horrible to 
get businessmen stirred up," ob- 
serves John Q. Jennings, employee 
relations consultant with the Sing- 
er Co., which has a plant at Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 

And S-400 did. 

Several sources say it was the 
way the bill was railroaded through 
the legislature as much as its con- 
tent that riled business. For exam- 
ple, it was introduced in the Senate, 
referred to committee, reported out 
without hearing and given a second 
reading all in one day -before leg- 
islators had received written copies. 

And it passed the assembly Liter 
by one vote. Four committed op- 
position votes vanished after Gov. 
Hughes pledged that the town of 
Secaucus in the county represented 
by these same four would be the 
.site of a new race track. 

Reaching the public 

Business next did two things. The 
State Chamber reactivated a group 
known as PUB-New Jersey ( -iti- 
zens Committee to Protect Unem- 
ployment Benefits- which had been 
fighting the strike J^enefit bill in the 
legislature. Its goal was to elect 
candidates committed to repeat. 
Its means, another campaign to in- 
form the public. 

The Manufachirers Association's 
Employer Legislative Committees 



of Now Jersey resolved to work for 
like-minded candidates through a 
different route, fund-raising, chan- 
neling contributions through an- 
other organization, the New Jersey 
Organization for a Better State, 
known as "New Jobs." 

"That was, bluntly, to put our 
money where our mouths are," says 
the Association's Mr. Robinson. 

"We had to go out and work for 
every bit of money we raised," he 
reports. The result: $37,000 in con- 
tributions toward a total $75,000 to 
$80,000 disbursed by New Jobs, 
"That's not very much money for a 
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ATTENTION: 
PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN 



16MM FILMS AND 35MM 
SLIDES DESIGNED TO 
EMPHASIZE THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF PROTECTING 
ECONOMIC AND POLITI- 
CAL FREEDOM IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY 

Here s a real opportunity to 
use these nward-w inning vis- 
uals at your meetings It's a 
greai way Iq bring some im- 
portant basic economic facts 
before your group. 
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PLANNING TO BUILD? 
GET THIS. 

Did you know that a Star buHdlng 
can save up to one-third on con- 
struction costs? From 30 to 60 
days in erection time? This book- 
let tells you why. Attached are 
photos; data on building design, 
structural systems, warranties and 
Insurance. Write for it today, 

STAB STEEL BUILDING SYSTEMS 

Dept. M15-A t Box 94910 
Oklahoma City. OK! 
Please send me your Tech-Design 
Data Package 4230 f\ 

TYPE BUS 

NAME 

ADDRESS . 

CITY 

STATE ZIP 




SAVE 33%! 



DUST-TEX low cost rental service pro- 
vides treated dust mops, entry carpets 
and dust cloths. They reduce your 
maintenance costs and do the job bet* 
ler and fustcr. You invest nothing! Ap- 
proved by hospitals, schools, churches 
and businesses of all sixes. Contact 
your focal DUST-TEX office or write 
for details. 



dust-te% 




DUST TEt COMPANY 
Division of American Uniform Co* 
P. 0, Box 1072 , Copland. Tsnn. 37311 

Pfft«5* s*nd DUST TEX Information to: 
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Name- 



Address- 
Cily 



Stat>_ 



-Zip- 
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HOW BUSINESSMEN CAN SWING VOTES 

continued 



state of seven million," remarks 
Leonard Johnson, president of the 
Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Acken of the State Chamber, 
who served as treasurer of PUB, 
tells of having to explain the facts 
of life to one multipiant employer 
with facilities in other states. The 
facts; If labor were successful in re- 
taining the law in New Jersey, other 
industrial states might be in for the 
same treatment. 

Newspaper reports suggesting the 
same thing helped. ( Only two other 
states, New York and Rhode Island, 
now have such laws. Four others 
did, but repealed them.) 

PUB, which eventually reached 
membership of 20,000 (reportedly 
including some union members op- 
posed to the law), put up some 
$150,000 toward the campaign, 
which embraced radio, newspapers, 
billboards and direct mailings. 

Ads with cartoons showing pick- 
pockets, purse snatchers and angry 
faces carried slogans like: "Take 
your hand out of my pocket. . . . 
Why should I pay for your strike?" 
or "What! More taxes . . < to pay 
strikers?" 

The Newark public relations 
firm of Mayers & Faiello, Inc., de- 
vised this approach in recognition 
of the fact that there are 700,000 
union members in the state, but 1.5 
million other workers covered by 
unemployment compensation who 
are not organized. 

Candidates were polled as to their 
position on S-400 and the rasults 
published in newspaper ads. Citi- 
zens writing to PUB in response to 
the ad campaign were given lists 
of their local candidates, and urged 
to contact them and round up other 
voters opposing S-400. 

The G.O.P. campaign 

Meanwhile, the Republican cam- 
paign was in progress. Here's how 
it went, according to Mauro Chec- 
chio, assistant to the corporate vice 
president, Johnson & Johnson, in 
New Brunswick, N.J. He served 
full-time for four months as an as- 
sistant to State G.O.P. Chairman 
Webster Todd. 

The G.O.P. surveyed the state, 
using the Swarthmore, Pa., firm of 
pollster John Bucci, who helped 
pinpoint issues. Significantly, S-400 
was opposed overwhelmingly by 
those voters who were aware of it, 
but the issue was hardly uppermost 
in the average citizen's mind at the 
outset. 



The firm of Campaign Consul - 

x a ? tS| t? 10 " of BoRt0 ^ headed by 
John Deardourff, a respected pro 
who has worked for John Lindsay 
and Nelson Rockefeller, was signed J 
on. ° 

Mr. Checchio became assistant 
Campaign manager for the state 

He credits much of the outcome" 
to the most professional GOP 
campaign in recent memory, but 
doesn t minimize the effect of the 
S-400 campaign. 'That was a big 
factor They (PUB) provided; 
tremendous advertising coverage " 

On the other hand, Frederick J 
Scholz, senior vice president of First 



What will the 
coming year 
be like? 
Read what 
business leaders 
expect, 

See the Nation's 
Business Quarterly 
Outlook Survey, 
page 32, 



Camden National Bank and Trust 
Co., an outgoing state senator and 
G.O.P. campaign director, gives lit- 
tle to business for the strictly parti- 
san Republican effort 

"When S-400 was before the leg- 
islature, we could have had their 
right arm," he says. "When it came 
to the election, they evaporated into 
the night." 

His basic gripe: Too few firms in 
the state like Johnson & Johnson 
and men like Mauro Checchio 
("that guy's fantastic") * 

One company, the Singer Co., 
wrote all its employees urging them 
to support candidates committed 
to repeal. "This is the first time 
we ever tried to persuade our em- 
ployees to vote for or against a 
candidate in a specific election," 
says Singer's Mr. Jennings. 

Singer's general manager, Carl 
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If you deliver irozen loods, tiny electrical parts, 
bulky turniture or anything else, you're probably 
driving an economical Chevy-van. Or should be. 




Versatile Chewy-Vans 
can be equipped to 
handle just about any 
light-duty delivery lob. 

Outside, all Chevy-Vans have the 
same rugged good looks. 
Solidly built with an all-welded 
unitized body-frame. Rigid and 
ready for a long life of work. 

, But inside, Chevy-Vans can be 
9s different as there are ways 
to make a living. By choosing 
from a wide range of special 
equipment, it's easy to custom- 



tailor a Chevy-Van to meet 
the needs of your delivery job. 

You can outfit it with cabinets 
and bins for general delivery 
or repair service. You can have 
insulation and refrigeration 
equipment installed for cold- 
delivery work. Twin air vents 
can be added to the roof for 
extra ventilation. And special 
load compartment partitions are 
yet another way to order your 
Chevy-Van "ready for work." 

You'll like the way the Chevy- 
Van's steel cargo floor is flat 
from front to back, too. 



With embossed skid strips 
for easy handling of heavy 
things. Rear doors are a big 
4 ft, by 4 ft. Just-as-generous 
side doors are standard on 
108-in wheelbase models, 
available on 90-in. wheelbase 
models, And for power, you 
can pick from two Chevrolet 
Sixes or a new V8. 

The '68 Chevy -Van is a jack-of- 
all-trades. With one of six 
available models just waiting to 
be turned into a specialist in 
your line of delivery work. See 
your Chevrolet dealer today. , , , 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 



*=S=7 '68 Chevrolet Job Tamer trucks 



HOW BUSINESSMEN CAN SWING VOTES continued 



Broeker, emphasizes that the step 
was taken without adverse union 
reaction only because the company 
had long established its credibility 
with its employees— explaining why 
the plant is the sole surviving U. S> 
producer of sewing machines for 
home use*. 

Many issues are cited as contrib- 
uting to the* election outcome, of 



which S-400 was only one. They 
include dissatisfaction with Viet 
Nam, the problems of crime, racial 
disorder and other urban issues. 

The Ci.O.R slogan: "Whv wait 
till 68?" 

The State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Carl L. Marburger, didn't 
help the Democratic cause when 
he made a speech in late September 



It costs 



to make 

MORE 
in 




Why? Because labor costs 8'> less in Idaho than the 
average of all western states; 13% less than Cali- 
fornia ! 

Add to that the bonus of high productivity of ener- 
getic people who live where they can't see what they 
breathe, where the year around livability is the world's 
finest and you have Idaho .... THE state where it 
will cost your company LESS to make MORE. 
Check your P. and L. statement and see how an 8% 
to 13% reduction in labor costs would boost vour 
profit. 

For complete, confidential information on why your 
company belongs in Idaho write to 

IDAHO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE »nd DEVELOPMENT 
ROOM 63 C STATE CAPITOL BLDG.. BOISE, IDAHO 83707 



advocating school integration by 
obliterating school district bound 
aries- interpreted by many as bus- 
ing. 

A quick Bucci survey showed 80 
per cent of whites and 75 per cent 
of Negroes opposed. 

And there was widespread dissat- 
isfaction that enactment of the 
stale's first broad-based tax, the 
sales tax, failed to relieve upward 
pressure on property taxes. Anti- 
Hughes Administration candidates 
made use of statistics and research 
materials produced by the Manu- 
facturers Association and the State 
Chamber on this as well as other 
issues. 

Business sources say that they 
had newspapers tfointf for them to 
an unprecedented degree. Virtually 
every paper in the state editorial* 
ized t repeatedly and vigorously, 
against striker pay, partially due to 
the spectacle of newspapers dying 
in neighboring New York which has 
a similar law, 

A flash in the pan? 

Businessmen in New Jersey feel 
that they individually, or other 
businessmen in the state, had mea- 
surable impact on the outcome. 

Will those in politics stay in, and 
others join? 

Says the State Chamber's Mr. 
Acken: "We Hunk they have learned 
their lesson and they are going to 
take a greater Interest in politics.'* ' 

Leonard Johnson reported to his 
Manufacturers Association Board of 
Trustees: 

"In the long run. tt-400 may serve 
to benefit the New Jersey business 
community. The emotion it has 
generated to promote employer in 
terest in politics may be the most 
significant development m 1967, If 
this interest continues and grows 
we may yet slow down the erosion 
of the employer right to make his 
own decisions." 

State Sen. Francis X. McDer-j 
molt, who was executive secretary 
of New Jobs, says several have' fold 
him they plan to establish political 
affairs departments called "civic 
affairs, public affairs or governmen- 
tal affairs/' 

Some businessmen plan to send 
officials to Trenton to work with the' 
legislature and find out how it real- 
ly operates. 

"When a guy says that to me/' 
concludes Mr. MeI)ermot1> "he 
wants to lock in what he thinks his 
victory was;* 
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Call Air Express 
for fly-by-night service. 





And get your product 
to market by morning. 



Get your product ready today. Let Air Express fly it 
tonight. And give your customer most of tomorrow 
to use or sell it (Can you think of a faster way to 
turn over capital?) 

Next morning service is available between major 
markets and includes door to door delivery. And 



both are standard Air Express features available 
at no extra charge. 

So next time you're shipping something, check 
with Air Express. Just tell us whether you want fly- 
by-night. Or fly-by-day. 

We fly around the clock. 



Air Express ^ 

Division of REA Express 



Table shows federal budget figures 
this year on 19 domestic programs — 
and what businessmen would cut first. 





1966 


Per cent 




App» request 


who 


Program 


in billion $ 


would cut 



WHERE 




COULD 




CUT 



>epartment of Agriculture 

Foreign aid programs 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Urban grant-in-aid and loan 
program 

Economic development assistance 
program 

Space program (NASA) 

Office of Education 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

Corps of Engineers — Civil 

Supersonic transport 

Military family housing 

Civilian and military pay 
increases 

Peace Corps 

Military Construction 

Ocean shipping — ship 
construction 

U. S. Information Agency 

Public health services 
(excluding NIH) 

National Science Foundation 

National Institutes of Health 



5.0 
2,5 
2.1 



1.9 

0.425 

5.0 

4.1 

0.146 
1.3 
0.198 
0.814 

1.0 
0.124 

2.1 

0.143 
0.194 



1.7 
0.526 
1.2 



92 
91 
90 



86 

84 

79 
78 
77 
76 
73 
71 

69 
68 
68 

68 
66 

64 
63 
45 



The nation's businessmen are ap- 
parently willing to support a tax in- 
crease to prevent a gigantic budget 
deficit and curb inflation, but only 
if federal spending is cut substan- 
tia I ly. 

This was the majority position of 
13.092 members of the Chamber of 
the Commerce of the United States 
in response to a survey on federal 
spending and taxes. 

There was an overwhelming de- 
mand for drastic reduction in fed- 
eral spending in 1968. 

"We must put a stop to inflation/' 
comments A. J. Vonderhaar, execu- 
tive vice president of the Iowa State 
Bank at Fort Madison. Iowa. "If 
it is not done by rutting spending, 



as 1 feel it should he done, it must 
be done by increasing taxes. A com- 
bination will do the best job," 

His response was typical. 

"Cuts can and should be made, 
before ^the bottom goes out of the 
barrel," notes a banker in Pennsyl- 
vania, who worries over inflation. 

Ninety-six per cent of those re- 
sponding to the poll felt federal 
spending in fiscal 1968 should be 
reduced, and 45 per cent of those 
favoring cuts suggested more than 
$10 billion. The next largest group, 
33 per cent, favored trimming the 
budget by $8 to $10 billion, 2(1 per 
cent by $5 billion to $7 billion and 
two per cent by $2 billion to $4 bil- 
lion. Only one [wr cent of (hose re- 
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plying felt federal expenditures 
should not be cut. Three per cent 
voiced no opinion. 

Of the individual returns, 65 per 
cent came from businesses with one 
to 100 employees. 

Many who responded to the sur- 
vey were [jointed in opposition to 
continued domestic spending at Ihe 
current level because of the Viet 
Nam war. 

"We are at war/' notes a North 
Carolina manufacturer. "Domest ic 
programs and foreign aid should be 
curtailed until Viet Nam is re- 
solved." 

Views on fax hike 

On a tax increase, 54 per cent re- 
sponding said they supported it 
u provided spending can tie reduced 
by an amount that is comparable to 
the revenue gained by the tax in- 
crease." 

Another four per cent favored in- 
creasing taxes without qualification. 

'The only possibility of a bal- 
anced budget is a middle-of-the- 
road reduction of government 
spending, combined with an accept- 
able tax increase," comments J. D. 
M. Treece, chairman of the ts>ard 
of (iranning and Treece Finance 
Group. Portland. Oregon. "One 
without the other would Ik* insuf- 
ficient/' 

Forty-one j>er cent of the busi- 
nessmen responding were opposed 
to any tax increase. 

Comment from this group was in 
the vein that taxes we're high enough 
and unnecessary, if federal spend- 
ing were reduced. 

il It is impossible to keep a sensible 
budget when we are at war. if civil- 
ian boondoggling goes on at the 
same time/' says a manufacturer in 
Illinois. 

A Louisiana businessman puts it 
this way: "Why should we support 
a tax increase? So the government 
will have more money to misman- 
age and waste?" 

Agriculture, foreign aid, poverty, 
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urban grants and the space pro- 
gram were highest on the list of 
programs where reductions could be 
made. 

Where they'd economize 

Ninety-two per cent favored cuts 
in farm programs. Foreign aid was 
second: 91 per cent view this as a 
field where major reductions could 
be made. The so-called anti-poverty 
program was third. And 60 per 
cent would cut this severely. 

"I am firmly convinced that for- 
eign aid should be cut drastically/' 
comments W. W. Townes, presi- 
dent of Trussfab Inc., Clackamas, 
Oregon. "We hear too many re- 
ports of inefficiency and corruption 
in it " 

On the tnx increase, the majority 
lielieve the Administration's pro- 
posed 10 per cent surcharge is too 
much. In the poll 31 per cent fav- 
ored a one to three per cent sur- 
charge; 37 per cent a four to seven 
per cent surcharge; IS per cent an 
eight to 10 per cent levy; one per 
cent favored a surtax over 10 per 
cent. 

Seventy per cent of the partiei- 
pants fend the surcharge should be 
applied on cor|H>ratioas and indi- 
viduals alike and at the same level. 

As for the length of such a tax, 59 
per cent believe it should !>e for 
one year and 13 per cent for two 
years. Twenty -one per cent fav- 
ored continuing it for as long as the 
nation's efforts in Viet Nam re~ 
quire greater revenue. 

There were many who feel the 
federal government is Irving to do 
too much. 

"Too many irons in the fire/ 1 says 
a Texas distributor. Scores of oth- 
ers commented there were "too 
many duplicating programs " 

A goodly number of those partic- 
ipating in the pull commented that 
they'd be out of business if they 
kept on spending more than they 
made and asked why can't govern- 
ment operate like industry. 



A typical comment: 

"In business when revenue does 
not cover expenses, you must cut 
expenses. You're going to have to 
apply this basic principle." 

Congress criticized, too 

Congress, as well as the Admin- 
istration, came in for criticism for 
not holding the line on spending. 

"Too few of our Representatives 
do little more than pay lip service 
to fiscal responsibility/' one com- 
ments. 

"It is only fair to expect prudent 
stewardship of our tax dollars/' 
says another. 

Many of those responding to the 
poll felt tax increases in the future 
should he only for reducing the na- 
tional debt. 

There was much concern ex- 
pressed altout inflation if there is no 
tax increase and no effort to reduce 
spending. [See Nation's Rukinkss 
Quarterly Outlook Survey, page 32.] 

"Unless cuts are made and a tax 
increase is made, we are headed 
for real trouble," is a typical com- 
ment. 

Some feel it would lie better to 
let the government choose where to 
make the cuts. 

"Since all government spending 
programs appear to have merit, cuts 
in spending should be handled on 
the same basis a^ the tax increase." 
suggests William Vischer, secretary 
treasurer of Vischer Products, Chi- 
cago, III. "Since each program has 
its many projects, I would leave 
it up lo each program to have its 
own priority list and make cuts from 
the bottom of the list." 

The comments about the anti- 
poverty and foreign aid programs 
were particularly pointed. 

A Texas businessman feels aid 
fnr the " old, sick and young chil- 
dren/' is fine. "But I have no use 
for helping able-bodied j>eople/* 

Another objects to the govern- 
ment's trying to be everybody's "big 
daddy." END 



LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP: 



AUTHORING 
SUCCESS 



A conversation with Bennett Cerf, author, 
entrepreneur and wit, who founded Random 
House and created a giant in the book field 



In his own mind. Bennett Cerfs 
two most important successes are 
making publishing a paying propo- 
sition and finding and developing 
taient. 

A score of the finest novelists, 
biographers, historians, essayists 
and poets of our time either first 
saw the Light of day under Mr. 
Cerrs imprint, or were led to new 
heights by him. 

Being successful in one career 
has /n it been enough for I his bubbly, 
imaginative, outrageously witty 
man. He has written II books of 
his own. He does a daily syndicated 
humor column for nearly 200 news- 
papers. He was one of the big stars 
of the long-running television pro- 
gram. "What's My Line/* He gives 
scores of lectures each year and he 
has served on several corporate 
boards of directors, 

H<> has initiated dozens of inno- 



vations during his more than 40 
years in publishing. 

Bennett Cerf. by any standards, 
is getting on in years. He's an un- 
believable 69. 

But heads, talks, thinks, bounces 
about and works as if he were 39. 

He is a leader deluxe. He and his 
partner, Donald Klopfer. founded 
Random House in the 1920*8 and 
built it into a giant of publishing. 

Another success Mr. Cerf is pride- 
ful of is his family—a wife he has 
beeti married to "since long before 
time began" and his two sons. One 
son is finishing Harvard University 
and will soon join Random House. 
The other is now one of Random 
House's highly valued editors. 

Mr. Cerfs wife also is a Random 
House editor, and Mr, Cerf glee- 
fully lauds the liencfits of nepotism. 

In the following interview. Mr. 
Cerf candidly talks about the prac- 



tices of his industry and tracer his 
own varied and unique career. 

Mr. Cerf, what makes a book sell? 

That's a question that people 
have been arguing about since the 
publishing business started. Is it 
word of mouth? Is it fortuitous cir- 
cumstances? Is it book club choice? 
Is it good publishing exploitation? 
Or is it advertising? 

All the advertising in the world 
will not sell a book that has not 
gotten some kind of start for itself 
Like a car stuck in the mud. If it is 
really stuck, 10 |>eople can't get it 
started. But if it is moving just a 
little bit, one man can push it. 

When can you tell a book is begin 
ning to move? 

Of course, if you have a book by 
an author who is well known, sua 
are in before you start. It doesn't 
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AUTHORING SUCCESS 



continued 



require any great skill to make a 
best seller from a book by John 
O'Hara or James Michener or Tru- 
man Capote, The publisher who 
is worth his salt is the one who 
can take one unknown, find a han- 
dle for the book and put it over. 
That is the exciting part of pub- 
lishing, discovering some new talent 
and watching the new talent burst 
on the scene. Then watching the au- 
thor change overnight. 

Who are some of your writers and 
some of their best works? 

The first great author Random 
House had was Eugene O'Neill. 

When we combined with a firm 
called Smith and Hass it brought 
us a small but beautiful list headed 
by one of the giants of American 
literature, William Faulkner 

Next thing that happened to us 
was that a very wonderful editor, 
Harry Maule, came to us T and 
brought with him Sinclair Lewis, 
William MacFee and Vincent Shee- 
han. Editor Albert Erskine brought 
us Robert Penn Warren. So now 
we really were off and running. 
Then we began developing some 
young authors of our own. We pub- 
lished Budd Schulberg's "What 
Makes Sammy Run," "The Young 
Lions*' by Irwin Shaw. Then came 
Truman Capote and his memora- 
ble "Other Voices, Other Rooms " 

Two of our most important au- 
thors now are John O'Hara and 
James Michener, 

Some authors wait eight or nine 
years between books. But not John 
O'Hara or Michener When they 
finish one book, they are ready to 
start another one. 

William Styron was another four- 
star addition to the Random House 
cast. His "Confessions of Nat Tur- 
ner** in two weeks became number 
one on the best seller lists. This is 
one of the great books of our time. 
This is one of the reasons that I am 
so happy being a book publisher. 
Just to have a book like that with 
my imprint on it, by God, that is 
exciting. 

What percentage of books bought are 
read? 

That depends largely on the type 
of book. I guess one of the most 
profitable authors we have had is 
Dr. Seuss. Theodor Geisel is his 
real name. His "The Cat in the 
Hat" is the mast successful chil- 
dren's book ever published in this 
country. It has sold a couple of 
million copies, A copy of a book 



by Dr. Seuss you can bet is read 
not only once but by 50 kids before 
it exhausts itself. 

A novel by John O'Hara, T would 
say 90 per cent of the people who 
buy that read it. A novel by Mich- 
ener, the same. But then you come 
to books that have prestige value. 
Because the reviews are superb, 
people buy them. 

"Doctor Zhivago" got a great 
amount of front-page publicity 
when Boris Pasternak, the author, 
wasn't allowed by the Russians to 
take the Nobel Prize. I would say 
a good half of the people who 
bought that book put it on their 
library table and didn't read it. 

Would you recommend book publish- 
ing to any young man who has rea 
sonably decent prospects of succeed- 
ing in anything else? 

I would recommend it if he loved 
books and writers of books as much 
as I did when I was a kid. I decided 
in my second year of high school 
that book publishing was for me. 

I have never seen anybody go 
broke in the publishing business. 
Some of them have cried a lot about 
publishing. I have seen their tears 
bounce off the decks of their private 
yachts. 

Your off tee here, do you know how 
many books you have? 

Yes. In this room are about 3,000 
books. 

And you have read them all? 

I certainly have not. 

Are you a fast reader? 

Yes, I can read a manuscript of 
a novel in one evening. 

I just came by it naturally. May- 
be this is one of the reasons that 1 
love books, because I always found 
them easy to read. You have to 
have good retention. When the au- 
thor comes in the next day he is 
suspicious and gives you a qui/. One 
trick is to ask you about an episode 
that is not in the book. You say 
"Yes, that was damn good," and 
he knows you are faking. 

Is book writing a proper vocation for 
a bright lad? 

You can't make a writer I am 
on the faculty of the Famous Writ- 
ers School in West port. Conn., 
which I think is the best mail-order 
writing course that has ever been 
developed in this country. But I 
keep telling anybody who writes me 
that tli is school doesn't pretend to 



teach people writing. It can only 
tell a writer how to polish his work. 

Is fiction dying? 

Not at all. It is just that the 
ratio has reversed itself. When I 
started in the publishing business 
40 years ago, fiction outsold non~ 
fiction four to one. That ratio is 
now exactly reversed. 

The reason is the world has be- 
come such a wildly exciting place 
that the novelist is hard put to keep 
up with the front page of the daily 
newspaper. 

Has TV hurt fiction? 

TV has hurt a certain kind of fic- 
tion, what we used to call hammock 
reading. Some novels, light fiction 
or light love stories, mystery stories, 
westerns, have been hurt by TV be* 
cause all you have to do is turn a 
knob and you will see four westerns, 
four mysteries, spy stories— along 
with ads about bad breath, under- 
arm odors and dirty sinks. 

But good books have not been 
hurt by television. 

Some books are published and 
you never sell another copy after 
the advance sale. In fact, you get 
back some of the copies you sell in 
advance. They are born to blush 
unseen, and waste their fragrance 
on the desert air. Sometimes they 
are darn good books too! Another 
first novel will come along not much 
better than six others that have 
failed, something happens and sud- 
denly it is in. 

It is like a horse race. A 50-to- 
6ne shot comes in once in a while. 

Would you describe the process of 
buying a work and bringing it to the 
marketplace? 

An important author today, with 
the competition in its present keen 
state, can get almost anything he 
wants as an advance. 

Sometimes it is wise for a pub- 
lisher to take a book on terms that 
he knows can never allow him to 
break even, because there are other 
advantages in having that book. A 
publisher may want to have a book 
by a distinguished citizen on his 
list to lend it distinction. He is 
willing to lose money on that book 
because he is getting publicity to 
compensate. 

Ledgers of publishers are full of 
advances that were paid for books 
which were never delivered. One 
publisher told me he has paid out 
over S! null ion in the lasl 2U years 
for manuscripts he never saw, for 
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books that never even arrived, for 
authors that vanished. 

But the man today who won't 
take a chance is dead. 

Tell us about the founding of Random 
House, Incidentally, isn't that a 
rather strange name? 

It is an accidental name. 

My partner, Donald Klopfer, and 
I got to know each other at Columbia 
in a music appreciation class. Only 
lazy fellows like Don and I knew 
about the class, We got credit for 
listening to a fellow play pieces on 
the piano. It was wonderful. 

We became good friends and then 
We bought The Modern Library 
together from Horace Liveright. 
That was in 1925. For about a year 
We were busy making back the 
money we had paid for The Mod- 
ern Library, since some of it was 
borrowed. As soon as we found our- 
selves free and clear, we wanted to 
do some other things. 

The Modern Library was profit- 
able but not terribly exciting. We 
Were publishing the successes that 
Others had made. We wanted to 
publish successes of our own. One 
day I walked into the office and said, 
"We are going to do a few hooks 
here and there at random. Why 
don't we call it Random House?" 

At that moment Rockwell Kent, 
who was then the most popular art- 
ist in America, was sitting at my 
desk and said, "That's a good name. 
Til draw you a trademark." In 
about five minutes he drew this 
house, which is still our trade- 
mark. The bigger we got. the an- 
grier he got for giving it to us for 
nothing. 

What did you pay for The Modem 
Library? 

Two hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars. That was a lot of money in 
1925. 

I was working for Liveright and 
1 wanted The Modern Library. 
Many times I said, "Why don't 
you sell me Modern Library?" For 
my pains I would be thrown out of 
his office, and rightly. 

One day I was going to Europe 
and Horace Liveright treated me to 
lunch at a place called Jack and 
Charlies, since renamed "21." He 
Was wishing me bon voyage. He 
liked me, I was a worshipful kid 
jnd he was a great publisher to me. 
He l>egan moaning about personal 
debts he had incurred. And for 
about the fourteenth time T said. 
"Why don*t you sell me The Mod- 
ern Lihrary?" 

This time, to my astonishment, 
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he said, "What will you give me 
for it?" We finally hit upon this 
figure of $215,000. 

We made it back in exactly two 
years. The Modern Library is the 
keystone today of Random House. 

How i5 your acquisition by RCA com* 
ing along? 

Oh, that has been a very happy 
thing for everybody concerned We, 
of course, got a fair price for our 
stock. I don't have to worry every 
night about whether Random House 
stock is going up or down. When- 
ever it declined I took it as a per- 
sonal grievance and was afraid to 
show my face in public, for fear 
people would say, "Look at that 
dope; his stock went down/* And, 
indeed, they did. 

It was a pleasure to get under 
the umbrella of a huge corporation 
like RCA. 

A lot of publishers today are ty- 
ing up with big companies. RCA 
and Random House are only one 
example. CBS bought Holt, Rine- 
hart Xerox bought American Ed- 
ucation Publications. 

It is the educational part of the 
publishing business that interests 
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these great companies. In the Dead 
10 or 12 years, desks of school kids 
are going to look like miniature 
computer centers with all kinds of 
machines on their tables and desks. 
They will take their examinations 
on something that looks like a type- 
writer, and the grades will come 
back from a central location in a 
matter of minutes. 

I think that is great, because now 
teachers spend about half their 
time on examinations and fighting 
with the parents about the marks 
they gave little Willie. 

The production of these machines 
wall not cut down on the people 
needed, It's Parkinson's Law. By 
the end of the year you have more 
people and twice as much machin- 
ery as you had before, but of 
course you tret much more infor- 
mation and you pet it quickly. 

These machines we call the hard 
ware. The publishers are going to 
supply the software, the material 
that is fed into these machines. 
Without software, machines aren't 
worth anything. It is like a man 
who buys a beautiful Rolls-Royce. 
If he hasn't got gasoline in there, 
it won't move. 

How do you see yourself in the in- 
tellectual world and business world? 

I must admit I am not an intel- 
lectual. People think I am more of 
an entrepreneur, or playboy, as I 
have been called. This is by angry 
competitors who resent the fact 
that I enjoy my life much more 
than they do. 

Publishing is one part of my life. 
I ham it around on television. I 
enjoyed my years on "What's My 
Line" more than I can possibly tell 
you, 

I now consider myself an actor 
out of work, and I am dying to get 
back on. 

Since then a week doesn't go by 
hut one or two shows are offered 
to me. One, so far, worse than the 
other. 

I also write. I went through Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism and 
was the editor of a paper there. 
But I didn't do any real writing 
until World War II when it seemed 
to me many people needed laughter 
very badly, just as they do today. 

I proposed to the publishers of 
"Pocketbooks" that I do a book of 
war humor. This sold about two 
million copies. Suddenly I was an 
author. 

I did another book, this time 
anecdotes, always about people I 
had met. I have always gone 
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around with stars in my eyes, Whe: 
it was finished it was to be another 
paperback, but it also became 
hard-cover book. 

I suggested the name, "Try an 
Stop Me." It was published in the 
middle of the war, and I think it was 
the number one best seller for about 
10 months, We sold about a million 
hard copies. 

So that established me as a col- 
lector of humor. I started doing a 
column for Saturday Review called 
"Tradewinds" and a column for 
This Week magazine called "Cerf- 
board." Then King Features said, 
*We have got hundreds of papers 
signed up. Why don't you go 
ahead and do a daily humor col- 
umn. 

So to this day I do a column 
tor the newspapers called "Try and 
Stop Me." 

A story I've told a thousand 
times is about a fellow I met up in 
Bridgeport, Conn., a gynecologist 
about 82. He has delivered about 
2,500 babies. He charges either 
SiHH) or I 4 ,sked him, "Mow 

do you decide how much? Do you 
look up their bank account?" He 
said, "I couldn't care less. When- 
ever I deliver a baby, I go down 
to the waiting room where the fa- 
ther is pacing up and down. If the 
fellow asks, *Is it a bov or a girl?' 
I charge him $200, If he asks, 'How 
is my wife?' I charge him only 
$100." 

Well, when you hear a story like 
that, that is a nugget. That goes 
into the back of my little head 
be used on any necessary occasion 

Your lecture fee is about $1,500? 

It's quite high, I admit. But th 
gross for a week like that (son* 
times I'll do eight talks in one fiv_ 
day span) is so big it pleases th 
ham in me. A good part of it goes 
lo the agency and the rest to the 
United States government. But (lie 
urge of earning this money just for 
talking is so fantastic. My wife. 
Phyllis, rolls on the ground with 
laughter. She says, "If these folks 
only knew that you would pay them 
for the privilege of talking." EN 

REPRINTS of "Lessons of Leade 
ship: Part XX XII- Authoring Su 
cess" may be obtained from Nation 
Business. W15 H SL N.W., Was 
ington, D. C. 20006. Price: 1 to 4 
copies, SO cents each; 50 to 99, 2 
cents each; 100 to 999, 15 cents each 
1,000 or more, 12 cents each. Pleas 
enclose remittance with order. 
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America's first 
printing calculator 
you don't have to 

"learn" 




Printing calculators have always been such complex 
machines. With levers, pre-set keys and whatnots. You 
have to learn what all the little gadgets are for. 

Such things appalled our speed-conscious engineers. 
Their solution: the 1217 Printing Calculator by Friden. 

It has all the simplicity of our rotary calculators. There 
are no pre-set keys. We've eliminated all the bother of 
preliminary programming. 

In its place, you perform all arithmetic functions by 
touching figures on the simple live control keys. Multipli- 
cation and division are both fully automatic. Index the 
figures, touch the control keys, and there's your answer. 
Printed on the tape. 

And it has many of the features of our own 10-key 



adding machine. Such as the Natural Way 
Keyboard and the Visual Check Window that lets you see 
an entry before it's printed, 

For all its simplicity the 121 7 is a full-fledged calculator 
It offers shortcut multiplication. Automatic constant multi- 
plier. Automatic divisor alignment. And automatic reten- 
tion of a quotient. 

It also allows you to do all your complex figurework 
involving, perhaps, mixtures of multiplication and division 
without the need for re-entering intermediate answers 
or presetting levers. * 

Let the 1217 take the work out of your figurework Call 
your Friden office, or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro 
Calif. 94577. Sales and service throughout the world 
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Aramco President Barger and King Faisal meet several times yearly for business and social talks. 

Working together, Aramco and Saudi Arabia turn 
rich oil fields into a source of mutual prosperity 



Dhahhan, Saudi Arabia — When 
matters of high policy and finance 
must be considered on the highest 
level, the president of Arabian 
American Oil Co. goes directly to 
King Faisal in Al Hamra Palace 
in the dusty, sweltering desert town 
of Riyadh, 

The American is ushered in by 
Arabs in ghutra and agal head- 
pieces, shoulder capes and flowing 
white ihobes which look like shirts 
with long tails. 

These meetings are highly cere- 
monial a^ lief its a king and chief 
executive of the largest U. S. busi- 
ness venture abroad. 

Billions of dollars are involved, 



Hundreds of thousands of American 
shareholders and Arab employees 
are affected. 

Aramco's Thomas C. Barger may 
take along a company delegation 
which he leads by right of his presi- 
dency* Behind him may be Senior 
Vice President Robert Brougham, 
then perhaps Harry McDonald who 
specializes in government relations 
and Mike Ameen who represents 
Aramco in the capital city. 

On the Saudi side will be Sheik 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani, Minister of 
Petroleum, whose English is as good 
as anyone else's because he went to 
both Harvard and NYU, 

English fades out and the throat* 



clearing sounds of Arable lake com 
mand. King Faisal speaks Englisl 
but since these meetings are 
Araby, let the language In* Arabic, 

Everyone's health is inquired in- 
to, especially the King s because* on 
him depends much of Aramco's fu- 
ture. In turn, much of Faisal's and 
Saudi Arabia's future depend on 
this huge American company. 

Coffee is poured at the start, hot 
mint lea i-, served halfway through 



Associate Editor Sterling C. Slap- 
pey interviewed American oil men 
Arab leaders, visited Saudi Ara- 
bian cities and Aramco facititi 
before preparing this article. 
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An Aram co exploration fxtrty goes for oil in the Huh' ul-Khalt. ' The Empty Quarter" of South Arabia. 



and as the meeting draws toward a 
close, coffee comes out again. 

This formula of scrupulously cor- 
rect behavior has l>cen followed by 
Aramco since 1933 when Ihree geol- 
ogists wearing Arabic rot** and 
beards so they would blend with the 
population-landed at tin* Persian 
Oulf port of Jubayl and launched 
American oil exploration. 

The formula obviously is right 
because Aramco's relations with 
Saudi governments and kings have 
usually prospered. Staggeringly 
large amounts of money— approxi- 
mately $6 billion in royalties and 
income tax— have been turned over 
to the Saudi government. The 
amount leaps higher each year and 
in 1967, despite the Israeli- Arab 
war, blockage of the Suez ('anal and 
tanker shortages, Aramco probably 
turned over to the Saudis about 
million in royalties and taxes. 



$800 



In this nation of four million peo- 
ple, $S(K) million pays for 7l» per 
cent of the entire Saudi budget. 

The government sj>ends nothing 
to get the oil out of the ground. 
It takes no chances. Aramco does 
it all. But oil does belong to the 
country. 

The Saudi -Aramco split is sup- 
posed to be the familiar 50-50 oil 
arrangement. Actually it works out 
to 60-40 favoring the country by the 
time Aramco finishes paying royal- 
ties, income taxes, a collection of 
other levies and informing a series 
of duties for the Saudi government. 

Relations have been almost con- 
sistently good since Standard Oil 
Co. of California fathered the Aram- 
co group of U. S. oil companies. It 
now includes Standard of Califor- 
nia, Standard Oil (To. iN.J.), Tex- 
aco and Mobil. 

British, Dutch. Japanese, French 
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and Italian oil companies have 
/ought tooth and nail with other 
Middle Eastern governments. Amer- 
ican companies have also. There is 
no other performance like Aramco's. 

During the Israeli-Arab war this 
past summer Aramco production 
was reduced briefly while other 
Aral) fields were closed for weeks. 
Saudi politicians made stirring 
speeches at tout Arab unity. Jews 
were criticized. There was minor 
rioting at Dhahran. Threats made. 
Hut it was mild compared to what 
other Arabs were doing. 

Saudi tohavior during the crisis 
was perhaps the l>est indication of 
relations between the U. S. com- 
pany and the Arab government. No 
other large foreign company is so 
well regarded in the Middle East 
by the host government. 

Another indication is the esteem 
Aramco commands in the State De- 
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Aramco's Has Tantira refinery and oil-loading facilities are on a narrow 
peninsula extending into the Persian Gulf. It can handle ships of any size. 
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partment where diplomats openly 
say their jobs have been made easier 
by Aramco's good reputation. 

This reputation should be good. 
The company's Governmental Re- 
lations Department of 120 men is 
larger than the U. S. Embassy in 
Jidda. An additional 110 men art* 
assigned to public relations. 

Less than a generation ago Saudi 
Arabia had slavery, strict isolation- 
ism, stultifying religious practices, 
disdain for women except as child 
bearers and housekeepers, an econ- 
omy based on dates and on money 
collected from religious pilgrims 
visiting Mecca. 

Life expectancy was less than half 
that in the West. Trachoma and a 
hundred other maladies raged. 
There were no railroads, few air- 
planes and only a few miles of irri- 
gation ditches and paved roads. 
Telephones and radios were as rare 
as ice; cities were the same as they 
had been for 100 years. 

Ninety-five per cent illiteracy and 
a class system doomed millions to 
nothingness and assured less than 
one per cent of the people the fruits 
of a good lite. 

Today if you visit Dhahran, Jid- 
da, Riyadh, Hofuf or scores of other 
towns or oases it is impossible to 
get out of the sight of progress. 

Aramco provided impetus for pro- 
gress. In concert with King Faisal's 
enlightened government, Aramco 
has helped lift the lives of Arabs. 
Educated Arabs know the large role 
Aramco has played although the 
company does not go out of its way 
to claim credit. 

Dr. Abdulhady Hassan Taher t 
governor of the State Petroleum or- 
ganization, put his feelings into a 
neat package recently. '*I do busi- 
ness with men from several coun- 
tries but I prefer Americans," he 



continued 
told Nation's Business. " Aramco 
executives and other Americans are 
willing for the other man to make 
money. Germans, Britons, French- 
men do not feel this way so much. 
Americans are selfish in that they 
want Saudis to prosper so they can 
prosper. This is fair enough." 

Dr. Taher has a Ph.D. from the 
University of California. 

Bringing health to the people 

Along the Persian Gulf where the 
company is located there were only 
three noncompany doctors and 14 
hospital beds in 1954 to serve 2o0.- 
000 people. Today there are 169 
doctors and 900 beds. 

Aramco provides medical care for 
72,500 Saudis, some of whom have 
no connection with the company, at 
a cost of S13 million annually. Tra- 
choma, diarrhea, malnutrition and 
tuberculosis have been reduced by 
Aramco's 70 doctors. When Aram- 
co was new in the land. 2o per cent 
of Saudi babies died within a year 
and 40 per cent before they were 
five. Fewer than two per cent die 
in the first year now. 

Birth control devices are given 
away now. Arab wives will allow 
Aramco doctors to examine them, 
although they still wear veils in 
public. 

Arabs were told by the company 
to dump village water casks weekly 
because in 10 days mosquitoes breed. 
Malaria-fighting equipment has now 
t>een handed over to the govrrn 
ment by Aramco. 

During the 1930's and 1910s, 
transportation was a chancy busi- 
ness. There was no airline until 
Franklin D. Roosevelt presented old 
King Abdul Aziz a DC-3 during 
World War II. The old plane is still 
part of Saudi Arabia's now modern- 
izing fleet of Boeing 720's, Douglas 




DC-9"s and Oonvairs. Many Arab 
suppliers for the airline were Aram- 
co financed and trained. 

Building up free enterprise 

Lawrence of Arabia wrecked the 
only railroad on the peninsula 50 
years ago when he helped the Allies 
root out Turks. Aramco has com- 
pleted a $70 million line from Dam- 
mam to Riyadh and the govern- 
ment has repaid Aramco. 

The only work Aramco could con- 
tract for among Arabs 30 years ago 
was hauling stone. The only things 
it could buy were a few staples. It 
had to open cobbler shops, a laun- 
dry, grow food, run a bank, operate 
a trans- Atlantic airline, import poul- 
try and vegetables, run its own 
Coca-Cola bottling plant, operate 
buses, schools, housing communi- 
ties, collect garbage, publish a news- 
paper. In other words, the lot. 

The company \s city planning de- 
partment once laid out towns. Local 
communities now have the know- 
how and are taking over. 

Across Saudi Arabia these days 
there are Arab-owned companies 
which supply Aramco with 85 per 
cent of its needs. Hundreds of these 
companies started with Aramco 
loans. 

Egg production in the Eastern 
Province 10 years ago was nil. 
Twenty-five locally owned chicken 
farms, each established with Aram- 
co help, now turn out 20 million 
eggs a yean Over 100 farmers pro- 
duce 24 different vegetables. 

In all this land of drifting sand, 
few knew how to anchor a desert 
until Aramco showed them— by 
planting tamarisk trees in regulated 
contours. The government is turn- 
ing a 10,000-acre desert tract into a 
farm settlement area for wandering 
Bedouins. Aramco put up $350,000 
for a demonstration village in the 

bract 

Saudi entrepreneurs construct 
pipelines, install storage tanks, put 
up all sorts of buildings, run car 
rental companies, barge concerns, 
act as engineering consultants. Dam- 
mam's Mutanwa Press can do any 
type of printing. It did not exis 
until Aramco money launched it. 

A shrimp freezing concern was 
given birth by Aramco. So were 
optical shops, hospitals, elect ru 
companies, date processing and wa- 
ter de-mineralizing companies, bu- 
tane distributors, bottling firms, 
clothing manufacturers and wood 
shops. 

Ten thousand Saudis now work 
for Aramco and the company has 
financed 6,500 houses for them. 
These are not company owned 
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Executone Intercom. 

Tracer of 
Missing Persons. 

One of the nicest things about Executone 
Intercom is you can find all of the people all of 
the time. 

If Charlie's not at his desk, his secretary can 
reach him quickly and directly. Without wasting 
the time of other employees. Or the time of the 
important customer who is waiting on the phone. 

Executone intercom frees telephone lines for 
outside calls. It unjams your switchboard. It 
cuts out a lot of the dashing around that goes on 
in companies that don't have a good system for 
handling inside calls. 

If you could get all these intercom advantages 
and cover most of the cost with your savings on 
phone bills, our Executone man would really 
have something worth talking about. He does. 



Executone, Inc., Dept. M-l 

Austell Place, Long Island City, New York 11101 

□ Have your representative call. 

□ Please send me free portfolio, 

"The Benefits of Intercom and Sound Systems. 1 
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houses built in unattractive rows. 
They are indi vidua I ly owned, vary 
in size and design and a worker 
builds them wherever he wishes, 

Aramco puts up the full cost of 
the houses, discounts 20 per cent 
and lets the worker pay for them 
over 20 years without interest. If the 
worker dies, his widow gets the 
house as a gift from the company. 

This is enlightened self-interest 
deluxe. As a result Aramco has as 
stable a work force as any company 
in the world. Workers get their sons 
jobs alongside them and look to 
Aramco almost as if it were a gov- 
ernment in itself. 

More than 8,500 Saudis have been 
with the company for longer than 
10 years. Another 1,000 have been 
on the payroll for longer than five. 

Aramco promotes from within. 
Of 1,411 supervisory-management 
jobs T Saudis hold 56 per cent, 

£dcicate young Arabs 

These are imaginative and talented 
workers once they are trained. 
Aramco se< s to training with night 
classes, day classes, on-the-job in- 
struction, short-term and long-term 
instruction, by sending smart Saudis 
to technical schools, or to Beirut or 
to American colleges. In 1967 there 
were 175 in the United States. 

One in every four Saudi workers 
is getting an education with Aram- 
co help. Practically speaking, it is 
cheaper to instil smart, young Saudis 
with a fondness for Aramco and 
educate them to do the job than it 
is to hire Americans and then trans- 
port, maintain them, provide home 
leaves, pay premium salaries and 
living allowances, provide fringe 
benefits and nurse them and their 
families when they are ill. 

Since 1952 the number of Ameri- 
can emplovees has dropped from 
3,200 to 1,400. 

Beyond self -interest, Aramco pro- 
vides 60 university scholarships 
abroad which are open to any qual- 
ified Saudi. 

Besides educating its own em- 
ployees, the oil company has paid 
for 18 schools in nine towns. These 
are now part of the national educa- 
tion system with Aramco maintain 
ing them and paying teacher sal- 
aries, Two elementary schools are 
for girls, which were taboo until the 
past few years. 

A company hobbled with excessive 
government interference may not 
psychologically he ready to provide 
all these extracurricular benefits. 

The Saudi government, which did 
not even know for certain there 
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was oil in the ground until Ameri- 
can and British explorers found it. 
leaves Aramco alone for the most 
part. Three Saudi kings have sat on 
this dusty, sandy throne since oil 
was discovered and each in his way 
has respected the American giant 
and in turn been respected by it. 
Their main thought— and naturally 
so— has been to get as much in roy- 
alties as they could. 

By no means have relations al- 
ways heen good. 

Once the government allowed 
Greek shipowner Aristotle Onassis 
to try an end run on Aramco. In 
1958 he made a deal which would 
have given his tankers preference 
in picking up oil and in chartering— 
with the company having little say. 

The matter went before interna- 
tional arbitration and the company 
won. 

Aramco is not an absentee-man- 
aged company and in the Middle 
East with its delicate feelings of na- 
tionalism, this is important. Tom 
Barger and his managerial-execu- 
tive people live in Saudi Arabia 
around the calendar. 

Aramco people freeze— despite 
120-degree summer heat- when prof- 
its are inquired into. They do insist 
that it must be remembered that in 
the oil business the big profit is in 
production, not retailing, and there- 
fore Aramco— strictly a producer 
—must make a big contribution to 
the "downstream" retailing end of 
the business which the company 
owners operate. 

Despite the secrecy it is fairly safe 
to say Aramco's net tops $600 mil- 
lion yearly. With oil production in- 
creasing, the net should go on up. 

That is unless there is further war 
or upheaval in the Middle East 
So far the worst has been minor riot- 
ing, brief production stoppages, 
blowing up the long pipeline run- 
ning to Sidon, Lebanon. Yemeni 
agents, working for President Nas- 
ser of Egypt against King Faisal 
rather than against Aramco, have 
also been caught and beheaded in 
public executions after sporadic 
dynamiting of private and Saudi 
property in Jidda, Riyadh and 
Damnum, 

Saudi Arabia's reserves 

The company insists that it sits 
atop "depletablc reserves" of oil. 
Technically this may be true. 
Aramco still holds 12.\000 square 
miles of concessions. This will be 
reduced to 20,000 by 1993 and in 
1999 a new agreement with the gov- 
ernment must be negotiated. 



Since 1933 Aramco has taken out 
eight and one half billion barrels of 
oil. But, during 1966 exploration, 
it added 12 billion more to proven 
reserves. 

Aramco's Ghawar Field Ls the 
world's largest onshore field and 
Safaniya is the world's largest off- 
shore. 

Oil is cheaper and easier to get 
out of the ground here than it is 
in the United States or South Amer- 
ica. Aramco's 300 wells produce 
one third as much oil as 55,000 
U. S. wells. These are natural force 
wells, with gas forcing oil up. 

Five exploration teams beat 
.i round for new fields. One particu- 
larly wild area south of Dhahran 
apparently is a vast shelf of desert 
held up by oil. 

An exploration site at Kidan in 
Rub' al-Khali, "The Empty Quar- 
ter," is so remote that five days are 
needed for big search vehicles to 
reach it. More is known about the 
South Pole then about Hub' al- 
Khali. 

The King's philosophy 

King Faisal, 63, is a sound busi- 
nessman who can quickly pay his 
country's bills out of revenue. There 
is no public debt, no balance of 
payments problem, the Saudi rival 
i i good a.s gold 

Faisal shuns the habits of his 
brother, former King Saud, such as 
tipping waiters $600 for a cup of tea. 
passing out free Cadillacs and main- 
taining a Riyadh palace more im- 
posing than castles of British roy- 
alty. The deposed King Saud, a 
mental case, now is a Nasser mouth- 
piece living in Cairo* 

Faisal believes in free enterprise 
as devoutly as any American execu- 
tive and he lives up to his belief. 
The example Aramco has set helps 
knock down the arguments of a 
small but important group of gov- 
ernment officials who want bigger 
government and socialist roles. 

Dr. Taher solidly backed the free 
enterprise route* last spring when in 
Baghdad at the Arab Petroleum 
Congress he stood for joint ventures 
with foreign firms. He championed 
internationalization of business, ar- 
gued against socialism and "semi- 
socialism" and defended U. S. busi- 
ness practices. 

During a recent interview he said 
Saudi Arabia is in many ways much 
more of a free enlerpris state than 
the United States is. 

This seemed to him to be the finest 
compliment he could pay his own 
country, END 
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For years we've told you Pontiac Catalina is the only fleet car to buy. 



Le Mans* undeniable greatness this 
V©ar surprised even us. 

You can make money betting people 
the 4-doors are really coupes. 

The interiors wilt make your account- 
ants flinch. (That sleek coupe, for in- 
sta nee, comes with your choice of buckets 
or bench in plush Morrokide.) 



We were wrong. 



And what you'll swear is a V-8 is. in 
reality, our untque Overhead Cam Six 
happily producing 1 75 hp on regular gas. 

Kind of a big, beautiful Wide-Track 
for people who thought big, beautiful 
Wide-Tracks were out of their reach. 

(And when you figure in a Pontiac's 
traditionally higher resale, you'll find 



LeMans we// within your grasp*) 

If that's you, we recommend you get 
in touch with your Pontiac dealer for 
more facts. Or contact our Fleet Sales 
Dept., Pontiac, Michigan 48053, 

Which is high recommendation indeed. 
Coming from the people who've always 
smd there's only ir fnr wrm 



RUNNING FROM OFFICE 




Art Buehwald, the political sa- 
tirist, is no politician. 

He is blunt makes no promises 
and doesn't weasel words. To him 
the thought of kissing a baby is 
sheer revulsion. He doesn't even 
I ike to shake hands. 

But he knows a politician when 
he sees one, and he has a strange 
gift of foresight. That's why Na- 
tion's Business asked him to peer 
into the future and predict the main 
events of this election year as only 
this witty columnist can do. 

Despite its potential calamitous 
impact on the stockmarket and the 
American economy -not to mention 
the careers of the candidates— he^e 
is his forecast as related to Natiok's 
Bi s;nkss editors in his smoke 
choked office: 



ART 
BUCHWALD'S 
POLITICAL 
PROGNOSTI- 
CATIONS, 
POTPOURRI 
AND POPPYCOCK 



lion year is this one going to he? 

I think it's going to be a good 
election year, that is to say an elec- 
tion year fraught with drama, ex- 
citement and charisma. We will 
probably see more charisma in this 
election than we have ever seen be- 
fore, not to mention some pretty 
dirty politics. 

/ know it's early but could you 
possibly tell us who will win the 
election in 1968? 

I know, of course, but I think it 
would he unfair to the electorate if 
I revealed it at this time. Ameri- 
cans would have nothing to look 
forward to in 1968 if I told them 
the outcome this early. I have made 
it a practice to always reveal the 
winner after the elections. 



Mr. Buchwald, what kind of anelec* But how do we know you had the 



winner all the time if you reveal it 
after the elections? 

The people have to trust mo. 

Mr. Buchtmld. do you think there 
will be any whistle-stop campaigns 
as in past years? 

There may be, but it might be 
risky. 

The kids are getting pretty good 
at stopping troop trains, so God 
knows what they'll do when a 
campaign train goes through. 

Do you think that because of the 
student demonstrations and the 
black power problems that it's go- 
ing to be hard for a candidate to 
campaign in 1968? 

Offhand I'd say impossible. There 
will probably be so much heckling 
and yelling that a candidate won't 
be able to be heard. 
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27tffl sounds bad. 

On the contrary, this could save 
most candidates. 

It is a well-known fact that each 
Presidential candidate has only one 
speech which he gives over and 
again. 

By the tenth time, the press fol- 
lowing him, his staff, and ever his 
wife are bored to tears. If the heck- 
lers prevent him from speaking 
everyone, including the candidate, 
will be grateful 

What do you think about the selec- 
tion of sites for the Democratic and 
Republican conventions? 

I think the press can forgive 
President Johnson everything ex- 
cept the fact that he insisted on 
holding the Democratic Conven- 
tion at the Stockyards in Chicago. 
We've got feelings too. 



Then you believe the Republican* 
made a wiser choice in selecting 
Miami Beach for their convention? 

I would say it's the lx\st thing the 
Republicans have done in four 
years. 

What could improve our national 
conventions? 

I think television should «et with 
it more. I would like to see in- 
stant replay at the conventions. 
When Vice President Nixon makes 
;i good point, which he rarely does, 
I think we should see it again. I 
would also like to see more split 
screen work on TV. I would love 
to watch President Johnson speak- 
ing and Bobby Kennedy listening 
to him at the same time. I believe 
something like that would really 
grab you. 

I think we could also extend the 



length of the conventions to perhaps 
a month for each party. A< it is 
now, they go by so fast we hardly 
get to see the delegates from Puerto 
Rico anymore. 

What about the polls? Do you be- 
lieve they'll play an important part 
in the election? 

Of course. Without polls you 
wouldn't be able to have elections 
in this country anymore. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I believe the dream race 
in 1968 would be George Gallup 
running against Lou Harris. That's 
a contest that would make some 
sense. 

Speaking of polls, do you think 
President Johnson will develop a 
new image for '68? 

Which President Johnson are 
you talking about? When you say 
new image, you imply that people 
know President's Johnson.- old 
image. President Johnson has about 
20 images, hut nobody knows who 
the real Johnson ift. 

I think that's why Mrs. Johnson 
always has a quizzical look on her 
face. She's probably wondering 
too. 

Do you see a new Nixon on the 
horizon? 

It's pretty late in the game for n 
new Nixon although I understand 
he's hired a new makeup man. It 
would be nice if the makeup man 
could fix it so Nixon looks like 
Cary Grant. 

What about the other possible Re- 
publican candidates, for example, 
Ronald Reagan? 

Reagan doesn't need a new make- 
up man— he needs a new press sec- 
retary. 

The guy he has now keeps get- 
ting him into all sorts of trouble. 

Do you see a future for George 
Romney? 

Not since he was brainwashed. 
Once a candidate's been brain- 
washed, it's hard for people to re- 
men if *-r him, or vice-versa. 

How about Nelson Rockefeller? 

He says he doesn't want to lie 
President, so he's getting all the at- 
tention. The more he protests the 
more support he's picking up. 

Do you think he p s sincere in not 
wanting the job? 

Absolutely. And if for some rea- 
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son he's nominated and wins, they're 
going to have to drag him in chains 
to the inauguration. 

How about somebody like Mayor 
John Lindsay? 

Lindsay has the best excuse of 
anybody to run, I think he'd do 
anything to get out of being Mayor 
of New York City. 

What about Harold Stassen? 

He's my favorite Republican, I 
believe that it's part of our Ameri- 
can tradition to have SUissen run 
ntng for the Presidency, If nothing 
else, it shows we have continuity 
in government. 

What about Senator McCarthy run- 
ning against President Johnson? 

I think it's a fine gesture and 
probably will do more good as a 
protest, than if McCarthy poured 
gasoline on his clothes and set fire 
to himself on the White House 
lawn. 

Do you think Bobby Kennedy will 



attempt to unseat President John- 
son in '68? 

Bobby has publicly pledged him- 
self to support the President for re- 
elect ion in 1968. How he goes 
about this, he claims, is his own 
business. But, the way it's shaping 
up, President Johnson could save 
himself a lot of grief if he could 
figure out someway of talking Bob- 
by Kennedy into supporting the 
Republican candidate instead. 

Who would you like to see in the 
White House? 

Howard Hughes. He's the only 
one in this country who isn't suffer- 
ing from overexposure. If he got 
elected, nobody would know if he 
was in the White House or not. 

Anybody else in case Hughes want- 
ed to turn it down? 

I wouldn't be against Hugh Hef- 
ner, the publisher of Playboy be- 
ing in the White House. With all 
due respect to President Johnson, 
the White House has been a pretty 
dull place for the last five years 



and I think somebody like Hefner 
could jazz it up. 

Do you see businessmen playing a 
role in the 1968 campaign? 

Well, somebody's going to have 
to pay for these campaigns, and it's 
certainly not going to be me. 

Then financing will he their major 
role? 

1 can't sec them playing a trom- 
bone in a ticker tape parade. 

Do you believe businessmen should 
give to both parties or just the 
fxirfy they believe in? 

It depends on how badly I hey 
want business. 

Mr, liuchirald, you seem to have 
cat ered the political scene in depth. 
If you were running for Presiden- 
tial office this year, what would you 
do to assure victory 1 ? 

Yd buy a case of the best charis- 
ma I could get and stay potted un- 
til the day after election. Anyone 
who goes after this job while he's 
sober is out of his mind. END 
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What really 
happened 

in that tavern 
in New York? 



ll was a pleasant Spring c I i i y . April r>lh. 
in the year 17(iH. The Colonies were 
still Colonies, taxes were tough, and 
lousiness was done in pounds and pence. 

That day in the Fraunces Tavern, some 
New York businessmen decided to 
form a group lo help businesses in the city* 
And the Chamber was born. 

As the country grew, other Chambers 
sprang up. Before long, Chambers of 
Commerce stretched all the way to the 
West Coast with thousands of 
participating members from every industry 
known to man. 

This year. I he New York Chamber of 
Commerce will be celebrating its ZOOlh 
Anniversary. Since they started the whole 
thing, Nation's Business is going lo 
devote an entire? issue lo (hosi; 200 years 
of business leadership . . . with special 
emphasis, of course, on the New York 
Chamber 

There'll be history, articles, comments 
on business by leading government 
officials, a roundup of local Chamber 
accomplishments over the years, lists uT 
Chamber officers who have been or 
are top executives, and forecasts of their 
industries by 3(S major company 



presidents. Plus a lot of other things 
interesting to both Chamber people and 
every businessman. 

It stands to reason Ibis issue will get a 
lot of attention. And that ads in it will get 
a lot of attention, too. In fact, we've 

already got quite a list 
of people all signed up. 
And the issue won't 
have space forever. 
So write today for more* 
information. 
That's the April issue 
of Nation's Business. 
The big Chamber of 
Commerce issue. 
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Get them while they're young 

BY WILBUR MARTIN 



The youth vote is going to get more serious atten- 
tion from the national committees of both major 
political parties in the 1968 election year. 

As a guideline on how the 18-29 age bracket views 
the image of the Democratic and Republican parties, 
each will have access to a special Gallup poll of 
young people. The national committees served as 
consultants in making up the poll questionnaire. 

This poll also will give them a clue as to what is- 
sues this group considers most important And when 
the results are tabulated, they'll be able to see how 
the thinking goes hy regions across the nation. 

Long considered a liberal Democratic preserve, the 
college campus is now a sort of no-man's- land for the 
politician. Some polls show as many as 42 per cent of 
students consider themselves w independent/' Party 
pros figure the total might even be higher, for this is 
a group subject to more stress and strain than prob- 
ably any other. 

How many college students actually leave the 
campus each election November to go home to vote, 
or mail in absentee ballots or change residency for 
voting purposes, is highly debatable. A good many 
professional politicians think the number is vastly 
exaggerated. 

But the old-line youth arms of the two parties, the 
Young Democratic and Young Republican organ i- 
ix \ t ions, contend t h ei r we 1 1 - tested prog ra ms to re g isl e r 
young voters and interest them in politics do sweep 
most eligible collegians to the polls. 

Actually, both major parties are aiming at more 
than a student's vote next November. They're con- 
cerned as much over the image they'll have when 
young people move ofT the campus and into the busi- 
ness and civic community. 

Most of the publicity concerning college groups 
has centered around the "ant is.** those who stage 
sit-ins, lie-downs and protest parades. This small 
minority definitely is not among those whose interest 
and enthusiasm the political parties hope to stir. 

Rep. Rogers C. B. Morton of Maryland, chairman 
of a group called Republicans Speak for Vital Action 
Program <RSVP>. says it will have Congressional 
speakers visit some 290 campuses this year, meeting 

Mr. Martin, author of this month's column, is an as- 
sociate editor of Nation's Business. 
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with "responsible collegians." The Democratic Com- 
mittee's Youth Activities division hopes to get crack- 
ing on a new drive after its plans for last year bogged 
down through a combination of circumstances, in- 
cluding the resignation of its head, former Rep. 
Charles Weltner of Georgia. He quit to campaign 
for Congress. 

All-day seminars as well as visits by Congressmen 
are the main tactics the two parties will use to reach 
collegians who heretofore haven't shown much in- 
terest in politics. The regular Young Democratic- 
Young Republican organizations hope to latch onto 
these youngsters once their interest is whetted. 

Says Linda Underwood of the Young Republican 
national office: "We're going to push 'first voter' reg- 
istration, That's going to be a big thing this year, 
finding and getting the person who's going to vote 
for the first time to register to do it." 

The Young G.O.P. has a "Hard Charger" award 
for those who recruit members, register new Repub- 
licans or even get a letter to the editor published. 

The Young Democrats have just elected as Presi- 
dent a candidate who's all -the- way with LBJ and this 
group expects to get its own election year efforts 
under way shortly. 

"We hope especially to attract the college leader/' 
says John M, Hunger, a 34-year-old Ph.D. who heads 
the Republican National Committee's "Opportuni- 
ties Unlimited 1 ' program. This is a separate efTorl 
from the RSVP plan. 

' We send out invitations to every campus organi- 
zation to attend our seminars." 

A typical ' Opportunities Unlimited" seminar will 
break down into three phases: Discussion about ca- 
reers in public affairs and related fields, "how to get 
into politics" and a question and answer session on 
issues. 

Participants vviii include Congressmen, national, 
state and local political party leaders. 

The aim is to generate enthusiasm in both politics 
and government among the students, regardless of 
whether they're weaned over to a particular philoso- 
phy. 

Both parties maintain the old brass-hand approach 
to whooping up enthusiasm won't work on the cam 
pus. Each is trying to present something it hopes 
is interesting, informative and with a lasting value, 
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For the past two national elections Kelly Girl® 
has supported ABC News on the ABC Radio 
and Television networks right across the 
board. Supplementing ABC's own full-time 
staff of experts, Kelly telephone operators took 
calls from ABC reporters in key precincts. 
Kelly chart girls fed information to tote boards. 
Kelly calculator operators figured percentages 
and totals. Kelly key punch operators 
converted data for ABC's computer operation. 

About 300 Kelly Girls in all. 
When the election was over they simply 
packed up and went on to other jobs. Because 
of Kelly, ABC doesn't have to over-staff. 



aim's m 

loi kdh <,i| |. 



When they need us— as they do for special 
programs like the forthcoming 1968 Winter 
Olympic coverage— we're available. 
As the button says, Kelly "Can Do." On a long- 
term basis or a moment's notice. Call us and see. 




ELECTION PACE 



National Park Service opened four jogging trails 
in Washington recently. Jogging— trotting mixed 
with walking— is becoming a national recreational 
craze- 
It can be done any time of year, and it may be 
just what Washington needs. 

Instead of permitting runaway inflation, giving 
legislation the fast shuffle and increasing the na- 
tional debt by leaps and bounds, perhaps our law- 
makers should try jogging. 

Jogging is said to be a great constitutional and 
may be as close as some politicians get to that 
historic document. 

Moreover, the very nature of jogging— an easy- 
paced run, alternated with breath-catching walks 
—could well be the best way for Washington to run. 
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MORE THAN 815,000 SUBSCRIBERS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



what a day 
to own an 

Evinrude! 



Morning mist rising... the sun turning the day to gold... the 
quiet purr of your outboard blending with the golden silence 

...great day to be alive! 
The motor is our jewel-like 6 hp Fisherman — quietest smoothest 

outboard ever built. 

An Evinrude helps to make any day a great day for fishing. They're 
built for trouble-free, round-trip performance. There's one to fit your 

needs — from hp to 115 hp. 
The smaller fishing motors are lighter and trimmer than ever, with new 
streamlined lower units. Our new 55 hp Triumph combines high thrust 
and high speed with smooth trolling. The bigger motors offer you 
efficient V-4 power plus fuel economy. All {except the X-115 racing 

engine) are backed by a 2-year warranty. 

Send for Evinrude s complete V)bH catalog. Or see your Evinrude dealer, 
listed in the Yellow Pages under ' Outboard Motors." 




EVINRUDE 



first in 




outboards 

fchv. V Omfcwrrf Mmrim* Co 



EVINRUDE MOTORS, 

4025 N 27Hi St.. Mrlwaudee, Wisconsin S3716 

Pleaw send 1968 catalog of fvmrudo motor*, boats, Skeeters, and Aquanaut 



Nimt . . . 
Address . 

Cjty 



.Stat* 



.Zip. 



Notice 
how many 
"kingpin" fleets 
are going 
to Ford? 



Fleets all across America, including 
McLean Trucking Company, Associated 
Transport, Inc, Ryder Truck Lines, Hennis 
Freight Lines, Carolina Freight Carriers, 
ET & WNC Transportation Company and 
Branch Motor Express ore pointing their 
colors on Ford Diesel linehaulers. In fact, 
these seven fleets ordered a grand total of 
over 10 million dollars' worth of Ford Trucks 
in 1967. And Ford s growing popularity does 
not stop with the big fleets. 

Total Ford Diesel sales have gained 40% 

. , , and for good reasons. Reasons like the 
big W-5eries linehaulers , , . specifically de- 
signed to lower operating costs. But, Ford's 
expanded line of advanced Diesels accounts 
only in part for their 40% sales growth dur- 



ing the first eight months of last year. The 
other factor is expanded and improved ser- 
vice to owners— whether they own one truck 
or one thousand- 
Over 2S°o more exclusive truck centers. 
Already 70 exclusive Ford truck centers hove 
been established, part of a strategic net- 
work of over 260 Ford Heovy-Duty Truck 
Dealers that specialize in Diesels and big 
gas rigs. They're backed by 6,000 regular 
dealers. You can't outrun Ford service. 
Electronic parts expediting service. Each 
of Ford's 26 regional parts depots has 
computerized heavy-truck ports expediting 
equipment for fast shipments— by air freight 
if need be 

Full job-tailored line. Ford's choice of 



nearly 600 "standard" heavy-duty models 
is only the start. From there the 70 engi- 
neers in Ford's Special Order Department 
take over to custom -engineer exactly what 
you need. And all Ford Heavies ore care- 
fully built, tested and prepared for delivery. 
Ford wants your business , . , your repeat 
business. 

Take a tip from the "kingpin" fleets 
join the shift to Ford! 




TRUCKS 
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